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‘ederal Normal Stock-market stories have blossomed on dreary front pages this 

wer of = week like sudden surprising crocuses under the sooty snow of 

dation ; the front yard . . . . Well, who knows? After a long, hard 

ments, — 90 ‘ . ; , 

“lll : winter shut up in the barn, on very little hay, with the bears 

ing to 3 prowling outside, the lean herd of commerce can’t be expected 

ill be ~ g0 to sniff cynically at the snort of a bull, even though it be a mere 

an no ; technical snort... . Evidences of much trade improvement are 
= still slight, but perhaps sufficient to excuse the eager turn of 

boys = 70 sentiment .... A rising backlog of steel orders, somewhat 

g the = better than seasonal levels in car loadings, bank debits, currency 

on : in circulation, and commercial loans, a firming of some com- 

a = 60 modity prices and increasing bank bond investments are encour- 

cial ; aging .... Yet our index of general business for the first 

the a 50 week of February at 76.8% of normal (preliminary) shows little 

the : change from the low level at the end of January . . . . The 
: passing of the bonus bogey, settlement of the relief squabble, 
+ 40 and prospects of early lifting of the Congressional incubus 
= probably have helped betterment of business feeling . . . . Re- 
: vival of the Russian embargo agitation and renewed disturb- 

my ho ances in Germany, however, suggest that some of the larger 

~ problems looming in the background have still to be reckoned 
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with before the early spring flowers of the stock market will be 





safe from frost. 
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General Electric Cloeks are aeeu 





dependable timekeepers 


... for business, for industry, for homes 














Copley Desk Clock — mahogany 


quires a minimum of diverted energy ish case—3¥2 in. gold dial-+ 


... Of unnecessary or avoidable labor . . . 
and the reduction of overhead expense. 

Clocks that are unreliable . .. or that require frequent attention fi 
someone who would be better engaged in more profitable work . . . ar 
inpediment to business progress. 

General Electric Clocks are accurate. dependable, silent. They soon) 
for themselves in rental savings. They require no attention—they have: 
springs nor pendulum, nothing to get out of order and never have to! 
wound or oiled. 

General Electric Commercial Clocks for offices, factory buildings. store: 
halls, auditoriums and public buildings, have been specially designed | 
attractive cases with large bold figures and hands for legibility. 

General Electric Commer- a _ : a . 4 a tae a om 

nicl Clocks G-E. 108 to G-E There are a number of exceptionally attractive smaller General Elect 
118 have round metal Clocks exactly suited for executives’ desks—one of them shown he: 

cases, finished in statuary , 2 ; : ; . 

bronze. Dial sizes vary Besides keeping exact time, independent of any action on the owner's par! 

from 8 inches in diameter . ¢ 

t0 18 inches, Sweep cee they are made to last for years. 

ond hands except on the . x tile ° 

largest models. Prices Every General Electric Clock is Telechron motored . . . synciironiz 

816 to 835. : 
wi with the master clock at the power station and regulated by compari 


& when wiring or rewiring your with the Radio Time Signals of the U. S. Naval Observatory at Washingt’ 
home, specify the G-E Wiring Sys- " : » 
Be sure your clocks are General Electric. 


tem. It provides adequate outlets, 
conveniently controtied, and G-E 
materiats throughout. 


STS, GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Please send at once full information 
rices for your 





and complete range of t 


Commercial Clocks > Desk Type Clocks 
(Cheek the one in which you are interested) Cc 


Name 


tddress 
Join us in the General Electric Program, broadcast every Saturday night over a nation-wide 
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’ What’s In This Issue 
)—And Why 


Rail Mergers 


WiLL railroad consolidations be a great benefit 
to carriers or public? Many practical rail- 
road men are skeptical; the Green report 
to the Senate committee parallels their 





= 
= 


thoughts. (page 5) 


Russia 

Mr. Mellon has clapped his long-expected em- 
bargo on “convict-produced” lumber and pulp- 
wood. Foreseeing an extension of the embargo 
to other Soviet products, importers eagerly 
await a court test of his authority to make them 
carry the burden of proving that only free labor 
handled their shipments. (vse 13) 





~ mahogany { Automobiles 
rold dial —s} 2 
CHEVROLET sales passed Ford’s in December, 
for the first time since Model A got going good. 
a Mr. Ford, of course, will do something about 
ne ey that. (nage 7) 


Railroads and Ships 


RAILROADS want to run coastal ship lines again; 
ship-owners make internal peace to be ready for 
the impending battle. save s) 


cy SOON pa 
ey have 


hav e to ly 


ngs, stores, 
soldi St. Lawrence 
_ “CANADIAN politics” is the brief answer that 
al Electrv 9 €xplains the sudden interest in-the St. Lawrence 
wn here, ee Waterway. (nage 6) 
ner’s part. . 
_ Wayside Inns 
| hronized | LONG-DISTANCE bus lines have long been handi- 
mparisot Hi — capped by lack of rest and refreshment facili- 
shingto : ties. Now comes a nationwide chain offering 
bed and board for man and motor.  ¢vage 18) 


For Better Marketing 


IC | WHOLESALERS of coffee and of electrical sup- 
plies, of dry goods and of groceries join in a 
comprehensive effort to study what is the future 
of wholesaling. Similarly, the utilities, depart- 
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ment stores, hardware men, cooperate to study 
electrical goods retailing. cease ») 


“5 and 10” in Germany 


WoOoLWORTH pioneered “5 and 10” stores in 
Germany 4 years ago. Now there are 4 chains, 
288 stores; all doing well even in depression 
year. (page 11) 


Yellow Peril 


COLORED margarine pays 10¢ tax on the pound; 
uncolored, 4¢. Comes now a margarine nat- 
urally yellow. Dairymen are up in arms. Con- 
gress, judging by history, will tax the new 
product to suit the “butter bloc.” age 1) 


Corn Sugar 


CANNERS, free to substitute corn sugar for cane, 
show no enthusiasm, and Corn Products Co. 
itself advises slow development pending ex- 
periments. (page 20) 


Tariff Leak 

THE new tariff neglects specifying duty on 
syrups less than half-sugar and importers have 
been gaily pouring tanker-loads of sweetened 
water through the hole. (age 15) 


New Issues 

BusINeEss borrowed more capital in January 
than in any recent month, but most of it went 
for refunding and refinancing rather than for 
construction and expansion. (re 24) 


Aluminum 


Europe has an aluminum cartel but a row in 
Germany imperils its renewal. (sage 30) 


Department Stores 

Dry goods retailers agree in national confer- 
ence that better net profits, not a mad chase for 
volume, must be their strategy, and they discuss 
ways and means. nage 1) 


Dime Dead-Line 


WHEN evaporated milk retails above 10¢ sales 
fall off. Producers plan a smaller can, that can 
always stay below the line. ‘rave 1) 





FIRK 


is threatening your home and your business 


* Before you lay down this maga- 
zine, fire will snuff out the life of 
some loved one—some person who 
at this minute is just as much alive 
as you. In that same hour forty 
homes will go up in flames—homes 
that never dreamed of such danger. 


Within 60 minutes two or three 
American business men will lose 
their buildings and equipment in 
fire. Yet they would laugh at you 
if you warned them now. How can 
you feel so sure that you or yours 
will not be the next victim ? 


That school room in which your 
children spent the day! How safe 
is it? That stairway up which they 
romped to bed! How long would 
it provide a sure escape from fire? 
That ceiling over the furnace! 
What if it got overheated ? 


That place in your office where 
your vital business records and 
books are stored! Could you 
prove your losses and collect 
your insurance after fire had done 
its work? That storage room 
with blue prints, patterns, and 
dies piled on old fashioned shelv- 
ing! Where would your business 
be if fire should find that spot? 
There is one way—a simple way— 


to rid your mind forever of such 
harrassing doubts. That is to Sove 
fire loss with Steel. 


Steel lath, properly plastered 
under all stairways and over heot. 
ing plants will hold in check ot 
least one hour any fire that storts 
at these danger spots. Stee! rec. 
ord safes have saved the books 
and records of many a firm thot 
otherwise would have gone down 
to bankruptcy. 


Steel shelving, bins and lockers 
provide safer storage ot those 
places where fire so often starts 
This is only a beginning of the 
fire losses you can save by use of 
steel. Steel roofs, steel! doors 
steel partitions, steel stairways, 
steel filing cabinets, steel! desks 
throw barriers across the path of 
fire. Steel cannot burn. Steel can- 
not start a fire or feed the flames. 


Wherever fire threatens you 
there is a way to thwart it with 
steel. Why not begin now to pro- 
tect your home, your loved ones 
your business? Sove fire loss with 
Steel. Trade Research Division 
National Association of Flot 
Rolled Steel Manufacturers, 51! 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohic 


%& Compiled from data of Natl. Fire I 
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News of the week ending February 14, 1931 


Railroad Men Not All Sure 


Mergers Will Be 


So Helpful 


Skeptics Are Quiet, But Numerous; Green 


Report to Couzens Voices Their Thoughts 


Many railroad executives are deeply 
ckeptical of the benefits of consolida- 
tions. They will not talk for publica- 
tion, but “in the family,”’ they are free 
with their doubts. 

One outstanding authority goes so 
far as to say that those who know least 
about railroads are keenest for mergers; 
those who know most are coolest. 

Daniel Willard, president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, one of the executives 
who signed the Eastern agreement, has 
himself warned against overestimating 
the benefits of rail mergers; has stated 
that a small railway can be as efficiently 
administered as a large one. Other 
railroad men add that no economies 
through centralized purchasing, in- 
reased buying power, elimination of 
many divisions of freight rates, and 
reductions in staff could be so great as 
to make possible any substantial reduc- 
tions in freight and passenger rates— 
usually advanced as prime motives in 
onsolidations. 


in Adverse Report 


The attitude of the skeptics finds 
public expression in the report to the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 
by William C. Green, its chief coun- 
sel, on the Eastern consolidation plan. 
Senator Couzens, chairman of the com- 
mittee and author of the resolution to 
halt rail mergers pending regulation of 
holding companies, is one of those who 
see no great benefits to flow from the 
consolidations Congress was so keen 
about once upon a time. 

After Stating that “there exists no 
reasonable evidence that the weak rail- 
toad problem will be solved by a policy 
of consolidation,” the Green report ad- 
vances the following as among the 
reasons why the proposed Eastern 
merger would not accomplish its 
Purpose: 

The greatest benefits will accrue to 
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lines already strong which are seeking 
largely to acquire other strong lines 
and build up their systems, rather than 
to take in weak lines. Such a program 
may tend further to weaken weak lines 
through closing of through routes and 
withdrawal of traffic. 

Labor will probably suffer. 

The limitation of open gateways and 
the possible closing of through routes 
after consolidations may deprive ship- 
pers of the benefits of competition in 
service. 


The Anti-Trust Laws 

There is no objection to unifications 
such as were effected prior to passage 
of the Transportation Act (1920), 
subject to the anti-trust laws and with 
no substantial reduction of competition 
or substantial closing of routes and 

























channels of trade as results of such 
uninfications 

There is considerable opposition to 
consolidations which violate anti-trust 
acts, raising a question as to whether 
the exemption of consolidations from 
the application of the anti-trust laws 
should be continued 

If consolidation legislation is to be 
continued, provision should be made 
for protection of employees and for 


regulation of holding companies 


Railroads Want to Run 
Ships Again; Battle Due 

A BATTLE between the railroads and the 
coastal and intercoastal steamship lines 
1S impending All the resources of both 
groups, augmented by allies in Wash 
ington, will fight out whether railroads 
may again own and operate water lines 
serving United States ports. Led by the 
Pennsylvania, the rail carriers will cam- 
paign for repeal of that section of the 
Panama Canal Act which bars them 
from domestic waters except in 3 in- 
stances: the Southern Pacific's owner 


ship of the Morgan Line, operation of 
the New England Steamship Co. by the 










Keystone 


REPRESENTING THE VAN SWERINGENS 
William H. Boyd (left), general counsel, and R. S. Marshall, vice- 
president of the Chesapeake & Ohio, as they arrived in Providence to 
confer on the Van Sweringens’ hopes in New England 















New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
and of the Ocean Steamship Co. of 
Savannah by the Illinois Central. 
Ship lines, foreseeing virtual extinc- 
tion if the railroads are allowed to enter 
the business, are agreeing to stand to- 
gether in the fight, and in ‘conference 
a settlement of 


groups” to arrive at 


their own rate dissensions. 


Turn to Great Lakes 


The railroads also want to run boats 
on the Great Lakes (especially the 
Van Sweringens). They say that while 
it may not have worked so well before, 
conditions have changed sufficiently to 
insure profits. 

Simultaneously, the Southern Pacific 
is trying to obtain ‘Fourth Section re- 
lief” in order that its water-rail route to 
the Pacific Coast (Morgan Line—Sunset 
Route) may offer lower rates to coastal 
points than are charged at interior 
destinations. The prize at stake is a 
sybstantial part of the 10 million tons 
of intercoastal water traffic now mov- 
ing through the Panama Canal. Elimi- 
nating eastbound oil, there is 7 million 
tons of cargo (60% eastbound) an- 
nually, a prize worth $100 millions to 
transcontinental railroads on the nomi- 
nal estimate of $15 a ton revenue if 
moved by rail. 

The attitude of the shipping men was 
set forth for The Business Week by 
Frank Lyon, Washington counsel for 
intercoastal lines, who said: “The in- 
terest of the independent steamship 
companies is diametrically opposed to 
either railroad or industry operation of 
steamships. An independent steamship 
company can no more meet the com- 
petition of a railroad or industry-owned 
steamship than could an independent 
mail service meet the competition of 
the United States.” 


The Pittman Bill 


Intercoastal steamship interests are, 
therefore, in favor of the Pittman Bill, 
the purpose of which is to take from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the authority it now holds to grant rail- 
roads the right to charge less for a 
longer than for a shorter distance. The 
railroads, on the other hand, seek to 
have such authority extended in order 
that they may meet water competition 
by offering low rates to coastal points 
while maintaining the present (and 
higher) rates at interior points which do 
not and cannot benefit by the lower 
rates of the water lines. The Southern 
Pacific’s petition in this direction is re- 
garded as a test case. If the 1.C.C. rules 
in favor of the railroad, additional peti- 


6 


tions by other roads are certain to 
follow. 

Efforts to have Panama Canal 
regulated by the Shipping Board or the 
I.C.C. are a third angle in the rail- 
water controversy. The effect of this, 
according to Mr. Lyon, would be to 
“eliminate the small, independent com- 
pany and consolidate coastal and inter- 
coastal transportation in the hands of a 
few dominating companies.” 

H. B. Walker, president of the 
American Steamship Owners’ Associa- 
tion, also objects to I.C.C. regulation of 
water rates, holding that the commis- 
sion has always been partial to rail in- 


rates 


terests. 

“It is evident,” he said, “that the 
basic purpose is to force by government 
order a parity in rail and coast-wise 
water rates, especially through the 
Panama Canal, so that the railroads can 
take the business from the water car- 
riers. This can be accomplished by one 
of two ways, an increase in the water 
rates or a decrease in the rail rates. The 
object sought is the same regardless of 
method.”’ 


Canadian Polities Favor 


St. Lawrence Waterway 


Ottawa (Special Correspondence) 

If, as a result of Premier Bennett's visit 
to Washington, President Hoover has 
the reported assurance of early Canadian 
cooperation on the St. Lawrence lakes- 


to-sea canal, he can thank Canadian 
politics as much as the economic and 
diplomatic arguments of Colonel Mac- 
Nider, his minister to the Dominion. 

Previous premiers have been able to 
give no such assurance. The Western 
provinces, like our Western grain- 
shipping states, have been enthusiastic 
enough. The Eastern ones have been 
suspicious of the proposed American 
partnership in their great river. Mon- 
treal has been disturbed over the 
prospective loss of its trans-shipping 
business. 

Prospects for the waterway un- 
doubtedly have improved under the 
new Canadian government. The tra- 
ditional outlook of the Conservative 
party in regard to relations with the 
United States, especially as it is exem- 
plified in tariff policy, tends to produce 
a psychological influence on Canadian 
sentiment in the matter. Conservative 
leaders always have been able to per- 
suade the public that they would be “on 
guard” in dealings with Uncle Sam, 
that they recognized the necessity for 
alertness for the protection of Canadian 


BROTHER SHIP 
The “President Coolidge,” s 
of the two largest ships 
this country, gets ready t 
“President Hoover” 
Feb. 21 is the date 
the launching 


ont 


Line. 


interests. The effect of this 
spire public confidence’ in tl 
administration's prospective hand 
the waterway matter. 

In a more direct manner also 
terial policies are affecting 
opinion. Restoration of 
Canadian 
recognized as the outstanding 
necessity. The Prime Minister ! 
clared it to be his first concert 
that of protection of the hom« marh 
and he has rated cheaper transportati 
for ‘farm produce as one of the sur 
means of achieving the end. He 
have public opinion behind him in 
reasonable measures he may take in 
connection. In this situation, the 
pect of through navigation from 
head of the lakes to the ocean has mor 
allure for Canadians than it has held 
hitherto. 

Still another factor is simplified un 
der Conservative administration 
stitutional issues between the dominion 
and the provinces as to their respect 
rights in the St. Lawrence, mor 
pecially in relation to power, I 
layed international negotiations 
governmental party's traditional 
pionship of provincial rights 
make easier a settlement of these ! 
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Chevrolet Passes Ford te Sales 


But Probably the Race Isn’t Over 


Detroit Expects Mr. Ford to Do Something 


About It-—He Usually Does—Already Has 


CuevroceT sales in December were 
greater than Ford’s; early returns indi- 
cate that January may show the same 
result. This is the first time it has hap- 
nened since Model A got into full pro- 
duction. Chevrolet's early introduction 
of new models gave it an edge of which 
it is taking full advantage. It has built 
190,000 new cars. Though there are 
1? models in the new line, dealers have, 
on the average, only 6 or 7 cars in 
stock 

Ford produced in January about 
70,000 vehicles compared with 99,000 
a year ago. His February schedule is 
estimated at 80,000, compared with 
148,000 last year. The gap between 

31 and 1930 performance seems to 
be getting wider. The industry, of 
course, expects him to do something 
about it. Last week he made a start 
when he increased dealer discounts to 
a flat 22% from a sliding scale rang- 
ing from 17% to 21%. 

The old discount scale (The Business 
Week, May 7, 1930) penalized small 
dealers, gave largest discounts to larg- 
est sales outlets. The new scale puts 
ill on an equal basis, gives the smallest 


lealer some $22 more to play with 


in the sale of the largest selling models, 
the Tudor and standard coupé. By 
this reduction Ford assumes nearly all 
the cost of his recent price cuts and this 
fact immediately raised well-substan 
tiated rumors in Detroit that he con 
templates another and drastic price cut 
on Model A will fix it 
firmly in the lowest priced group 


which more 


New Designs Coming? 

This is not expected to end his 
efforts. There is widespread opinion 
that new body designs are coming. The 
new Victoria model, introduced a few 
months ago, met very favorable 
reception. Detroit thinks the entire line 
will work toward this general style; 
that such a change would have been 
made earlier had not Ford sales fallen 


has 


off sharply late in 1930 and left too 
many unsold cars in dealers’ hands 
Edsel Ford has said twice recently 
that the company expected to produce 
30 million Model A cars and trucks, 
emphasizing the fact that Ford does not 
go in for annual model changes but 
retains the same general design for 
years. But, in terms used by most 
other makers, the current Model A is 


ANOTHER Forp TIDEWATER PLANT 


several times removed from the original 
Many observers believe Ford recognizes 
the importance of style which may lead 
him even to annual changes although 
the new designs may not be designated 
new models 

For a long time, Ford has been using 
his tremendous purchasing power to buy 
materials, such as steel, for the builders 


He¢ bx 


lieved he could buy cheaper than they 


supplying him with bodies 


This policy is being abandoned, at least 
temporarily. Body 
starting to buy direct and think they 


companic S$ afe now 


can do better with direct control of 


their purchases 

Among other automotive companies 
Auburn 
showing during recent weeks 


has made a most surprising 

Its 193] 
line, offering such modern improve 
ments as free-wheeling and silent gear 
ing at low prices, has apparently been 
February pro 


2,000 cars, has 


unusually well-received 
duction, originally set at 
been the plant at 
(Ind.) is being equipped to produce 


doubled ; Auburn 
an additional 2,000 cars beginning 
March 15. Reputedly backed by William 
Wrigley, Jr., of and 
Chicago Cubs fame, Auburn finds itself 


chewing gum 


in an unusually strong competitive 
position 

The Chrysler February output schedulk 

16,000 cars—is the largest in months 
The Chrysler 6 is the best seller with 
the Imperial also doing well. Disap 
pointing sales of Plymouth—an un 
usually good car at a very low price 
are expected to be accelerated by an ex 


tensive advertising and merchandising 


Commercial a Photo View 


All the new Ford assembly plants are located to take full advantage of water transport for materials and parts. 

This one (right foreground) at Richmond, California, is nearing completion. It has a daily capacity of 400 

cars and is the second of 3 on the Pacific coast. The first, at Long Beach, is about the same size; the third, at 
Seattle, is under construction, will turn out 300 daily 
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campaign. Buick is the first among those 
who usually bring out new models early 
in the year, to announce it will adhere 
to the recommendations of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce and 
wait until November or December for 
its presentations. 


Structural Steel Stronger 


For Bethlehem Move 


of McClintic-Marshall, 
largest independent _ steel 
fabricator—8 plants,’4 in the Pitts- 
burgh district—gives Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. for the first time a set-up com- 
parable with U. S. Steel whereby it can 
actually compete on fabricating jobs. 
But, rather than “upsetting the apple- 
cart,” this move will tend to stabilize 
the industry. 

Commenting on the structural steel 
situation, Mr. Farrell, president of U. S. 
Steel, said at the last Iron & Steel Insti- 
tute meeting: “Large bridges are all 
pretty much alike; I don’t believe there 
is a difference of 5O¢ in the per ton 
cost of building a bridge. And yet what 
happens? Bids are opened and the 
lower bidder is $8 a ton under other 
concerns whose costs are practically 
alike. Then the producer of the plain 
material is supposed to come to the 
rescue, sometimes out of sympathy and 
sometimes with the idea that he is get- 
ting something that somebody else 
might have got.” 

It is believed that the Bethlehem— 
McClintic-Marshall deal will help to 
correct the abuses of which Mr. Farrell 
spoke. Bethlehem, as well as U. S. 
Steel, is seeking stabilization of the steel 
industry. 

Bethlehem has long been a leader in 
structural steel, “Bethlehem shapes and 
beams” being a by-word in the industry. 
It has been particularly astute in co- 
operating with independent fabricators 
in all parts of the country, supplying 
the plain material from which the struc- 
tural steel is made. It has gone along, 
practically from the start, with the 
American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion, Inc., in its attempt to bring back 
to steel the tonnage which had been lost 
to other construction materials. 

The Mellon family of Pittsburgh is 
reputed to have controlled McClintic- 
Marshall as well as to be the owner of 
large blocks of stocks in other com- 
panies in the steel industry. There is 
speculation as to whether the new deal 
is to be the signa! for the retirement of 
the family from the industry or whether 
it was unrelated to other Mellon plans. 


PURCHASI the 


country’s 


Danville Peace Forecasts 
Change in Union Strategy 


As cautiously predicted here some time 
ago (Dec. 10) the strike of workers at 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills in 
Danville, Va., has ended with what 
looks like a complete defeat for the 
union forces. At least, strikers are ap- 
plying for work and are being accepted 
on terms which are in no particular 
different from those under which the 
mills have been operating since long 
before the strike began. 

In his statement announcing the vote 
to end the strike, Francis J. Gorman, 
vice-president of the United Textile 
Workers, said that the strike was called 
because union members were being dis- 
criminated against in the mills; that it 
has been ended because old employees 
are being taken back to work without 
regard to their union affiliations. Re- 


ports from other sources indicate, how- 


ever, that the mill management has 
never discriminated against individual 
union members; has only refused to 
recognize or deal with the union as an 
organization—which appears to be ex- 
actly its present attitude. 

Most well-informed observers believe 
involved in the strike 


the main issue 


was union recognition; this 
abandoned by the union. 7 
to win this point is expect 
considerable influence 
union organizing activities in : 
particularly may temper th« 
type of attack attempted 


Natural Gas Sees Plenty 
Of Room for Expansion 


THE gas industry 
whole a healthy 

survey of representative cor 
veals. Although a 
concerns will not 
ments until next 
stood that several of 


natural 
shows 


majorit 
issue finar 
month, it 
the 
prises have enjoyed actual 
earnings for 1930 over 1929 
a few of the smaller concerns 
doubtedly show 
thought to have earned tl 
charges by comfortable margins 
Authorities believe that 
mediate future will see: (1) 
consolidations and physical 
nections of existing pipe-lin 
until many of the major gas fie! 
be available to a large percent 
the natural gas markets; (2) 


declines, 


Tue Last STONE 


Charles Hayden, chairman of the board of the Waldorf-Astoria Co. 8 
the last stone of the new hotel on the forty-third stor) 
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lenty 


nsion 


sizing of natural with manufactured 
coke oven gas; (3) communities 
199 small to support manufactured gas 
slants supplied by a network of small 
se lines covering entire states and 
} from trunk lines. 

The only states in which natural gas 
. not now distributed are: Oregon, 
Nevada, Vermont, Minnesota, Wis- 
asin, New Jersey, Florida, Virginia, 
Maine, North and South Carolina, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Delaware, 
New Hampshire, and Rhode Island, 
This year will see natural gas in 5 
f these states if present plans are 
carried out on schedule. 

Additional light is thrown on the 


production cost of natural gas by W. G. 
Von Gemmingen, consulting engineer 
of New York, writing in Engineering 
News-Record. “In general,” says Mr 
Von Gemmingen, “gas is produced in 
the Appalachian fields at a cost of 
from S¢ to 15¢ per 1,000 cu.ft.; in 
Louisiana for 24¢ to 3¢; in Laredo and 
the Gulf Coast of Texas for 24¢ to 
3¢; and in the Amarillo field for 2¢ 
or less. 

“Drilling of average wells in the 
Appalachian fields costs from $8,000 
to $15,000; in the Laredo district, 
$12,000: in western Oklahoma, from 
$50,000 to $75,000; and from $18,000 
to $20,000 in the Amarillo field.” 


Self-Preservation Dictates 


Inter-Industry Cooperation 


THE problems of wholesale marketing 
and of retail merchandising respectively 
re going under the microscope in two 
eparate and distinct laboratories, under 
the sponsorship of two different national 
groups. Need for simplified and more 
eficient distribution is so urgent, so 
general in all industries, that old lines 
of demarcation are ignored, and widely 
assorted groups are joining in the two 
cooperative efforts. 

National associations of wholesalers 
of dry goods, of electrical supplies, of 
groceries, and of coffee, are going to 
find out what particular changes in 
habits, transportation, business con- 
ditions, have affected the fortunes of 
wholesalers. 

The Policy Holders Service Bureau 
of Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. con- 
ducts the study; each group supplies a 
cooperating committee; results will be 
tabulated separately. Facts thus deter- 
mined and trends established then are 
to guide establishing future policies, 
which are expected to strengthen the 
position of wholesalers as an economic 
necessity in these industries. 


3 Associations Join 


Similarly the field of retailing of 
electrical appliances is to be surveyed 
in the hope that through such effort a 
plan may be developed that will provide 
wider, more efficient and effective dis- 
tribution. Here three most powerful 
associations sponsor the activity through 
4 joint committee. 

The National Electric Light Associa- 
‘ion, its members doing 29% of the 
‘ountry’s retail appliance volume, is 
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anxious to know whether the much vary- 
ing policies of the utility companies, par- 
ticularly regarding selling prices, dis- 
counts, terms of payment, are affecting 
adversely the selling effort of other 
retailers, in behalf of electrical goods. 


A 50.50 Basis 


Members of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, underwriting the ex- 
penses of the work with N.E.L.A. on 
a 50-50 basis, feel that department stores 
should be able to do a better sales and 
merchandising job (although they con- 
stitute already the third largest group 
of outlets, doing 13% of total electrical 
appliance volume). They hope that 
facts developed by the survey will make 
possible improved methods to obtain 
wider use and distribution. 

Representing outlets through which 
9% of total volume is sold, the National 
Retail Hardware Association is cooper- 
ating to fortify, if possible, its position 
as an important sales factor. Hardware 
men consider all electrical appliances as 
merely electrified hardware. They feel 
that, having sold the ordinary washtubs, 
carpet sweepers, percolators, sad irons 
for a century, they are the logical outlet 
for the electrified products. 

Although accounting for volume of 
retail sales (99>), equal to that of the 
hardware dealer, the electrical contractor- 
dealers have not been invited to the 
party. Dry goods and hardware men 
believe that any branch of the electrical 
industry must inevitably array itself on 
the side of the utility companies, think 
they would lose balance of power to 
have electrical dealers join. 


RESEARCHER 
Charles F. Kettering, 
General Motors 
off from Frigidaires and 
automobiles to enjoy himselj at 


Miami Beach 


head of 
Research. takes 


time 


Similarly, electrical specialty dealers 
and retailing manufacturers are not 
asked in, although they do 37% of 
total appliance volume. 

However, all retailers of this line 
of merchandise are expecting to benefit 
if competition from department. stores 
and the retail departments of utilities 
is placed on a basis that will enable 
independent small retailers, hardware 
dealers, plumbers, to compete on ap- 
proachably equal terms. 


Legal Curbs 

The dominating and preferred posi- 
tion of utilities in this field is regarded 
as dangerous by some legislators. A 
law in effect Jan. 1 compels utilities 
in Wisconsin to maintain a separate 
accounting system, so as to enable in- 
telligent adjustment of rates, prevent 
possibilities of having losses caused by 
merchandising activities absorbed in 
the rates charged the public for gas 
and electricity. 

In the states of Kansas and Missouri, 
bills are being prepared making it un 
lawful for utilities to do any mer 
chandising, with local clubs and retail 
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merchants associations intent on push- 
ing through such legislation. 

Total sales of electrical appliances 
for 1930 according to Electrical Mer- 
chandising were $789 millions, a de- 


cline of $73 millions from previous 
(1929) high. They are expected to 
show substantial gain for 1931 due to 
increased popularity of refrigerators, 
clocks, oil burners, ranges. 


Better Net, Not Mere Volume, 
Is New Strategy of Big Stores 


THE National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation just closed its 20th annual con- 
vention. Public buying trends, style in- 
fluences, shopping habits, shifts of 
population, all were thoroughly ana- 
lyzed to “build sound judgment from 
1930 experience.” 

It was conceded that the time of easy 
sales, large profits, has definitely passed. 
Average 1930 prices as compared with 
1929 were found 20.45% lower. Stock 
turnover, one of the important yard- 
sticks of profit in retailing, dropped 
from 4.2% in 1929 to 3.6% in 1930, 
a serious reduction. 


Rent Should Be 5% 

Analysis of expense items was urged, 
to uncover ways of saving money. 
Maximum rent should be 5% of total 
sales although chain department stores 
are reported paying up to 9%. 

It was considered that little 
exists to enlarge department stores to 
take care of further growth but that the 
times demanded better use of space al- 
ready available. Some stores were re- 
ported using slightly above 50% of 
their space for actual selling purposes. 
Through more efficient management, 
closer stock control, more intelligent 
and more frequent buying, the sales per 
square foot must be raised far above 
present average to operate at a profit. 


need 


Study of Lines Urged 

Specific lines of merchandise should 
be studied to determine proportion be- 
tween profits earned and space occupied. 
Unprofitable lines should be discon- 
tinued and low profit lines in which 
chain 5¢-10¢-25¢-$1 stores compete 
should be cut to a minimum. 

The warning was issued that aside 
from a possible slight increase of prices 
during 1930, the trend of prices would 
be downward for 10 years to come, and 
that department stores would have to 
face a steady increase in the number of 
transactions against a decrease in the 
average value per sale. 

Decentralization of population, the 
increasing trend toward suburban living, 
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might seriously affect existing real estate 
and rent values, result in gradual de- 
cline of sales volume in congested cen- 
ters and increase popularity of subur- 
ban branch stores. 

Recognizing the folly of chasing sales 
volume, greater effort should be made 
to produce profits, average net profits 
having declined steadily, dropped 50%, 
from 2.2 in 1927 to 1.1 in 1929. 

Service luxuries are to come in for a 
severe trimming. Sales personnel will 
be educated to do a more efficient job. 
The use of special sales persons, demon- 
strators, models, will be reduced to a 
minimum and the annual sales per em- 
ployee substantially increased. 

One important Eastern store that suc- 
ceeded during 1930 in trimming its 
operations down to an efficiency basis 
reported better than average profit, al- 
though dollar volume was 19% less, 
while 27% more transactions were han- 
dled and rent and tax charges were up 
16% over 1929. 


Cut Size of Can 
To Stabilize Market 


PRODUCERS of evaporated milk have 
long looked for a method to prevent 
the price fluctuations in the raw milk 
market from being reflected in the price 
of canned milk. 

They believe that cutting the size of 
the standard can from 16 oz. capacity 
to 144 oz. will enable them to main- 
tain a more stable price and indirectly 
a more stable market. 

Retail prices for the 16 oz. size have 
varied, averaging 10¢ when raw milk 
was reasonably cheap, up to 12¢. 
Sales resistance has increased, consump- 
tion decreased, as the price rose 
above 10¢. 

Cutting the size of the can by ap- 
proximately 10% makes possible main- 
taining the retail price not to exceed 
10¢, with reasonable profit to the re- 
tailer, while when the raw product is 
unusually cheap a retail price of 3 cans 


for 25¢ will be possible. 








PILL PACKAGER 


Long made by machine 
have been hand-packaged 
counts al 


new machine 


any number, size, and 
Here, its suction-finger 


60 tablets in a slide 


Chain stores object strenuous! 
maintain that larger size cans 
in the hands of independent w! 
and retail grocers in large quantities 
will be offered by them at retail for 
considerable period. Chain syst 
with their greater rate of turnover 
be forced to sell the smaller 
far in advance of independent 

They feel they will have to bear ' 
brunt of unfavorable reaction 
part of the public already 
accuse them of under-size 

The larger chain systems t 
their own evaporated milk are ex; 
to follow the lead of the 
products in reducing size of cat 
until after the public has grow! 
tomed to the smaller size cat 

Meanwhile consumption of 
milk shows a steady incre 
mestic output in 1926 was 
cases; in 1930 28,847,000 cases 
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In Germany, Too, the eee and 10” 
Is Making Sales Records 


While Other Stores Dropped Back, Woolworth 
4nd 3 German Chains Went Ahead 58% in 1930 


EUROPEAN NEWS BUREAU 


The 


ubi- 


quitous “5 and 10” has met with en- 
thusiastic support in Germany in the 
; years since the American Woolworth 
Co pioneered in the German market. 
The yearend checkup proves the 
While in- 
dependent retailers, department, and 
cooperative stores all suffered from a 
decline in their sales in 1930, 4 of the 
leading chain stores increased sales 
58%. Woolworth was in the group. 

The Berlin Institute of Trade Re- 
search tabulates their growth: 


success Of one-price chains. 


Number of Store 


1027 
iva 


Ehape” A.-G.. 39 
Epa” A.-G 7 
Woolworth 
(American) .. 
Wohlwert 
G.m.b.H 


65 


1930 


117 
55 


65 


51 


288 


Total Sales 
(in million 
dollars) 


1927 


4.3 
3.0 


0.5 
1.0 


8.8 


1930 


15 
24 


10 


6 


55 


Managers point out that in the 4 


( 


years since the opening of the first chain 
store, the volume of business transacted 
by the one-price chains had reached 
about one-half the volume which it took 
German department stores 30 years to 
develop. Turnover now is about one- 
seventh that of Germany's highly de- 
veloped cooperative stores system. 

Of the 3 German chain store 
leaders, 2 are of big 
department stores: ‘Ehape”—Aktienge- 
sellschaft fuer Einheitspreise—of Leon 
hard Tietz in Cologne; “Epa” 
Einheitspreis Aktiengesellschaft—of the 
famous Karstadt, in Hamburg. The 
chain subsidiaries have the benefit of 
centralized buying through the pur- 
chasing departments of these parent 
stores. Lately their growth has been so 
rapid that the need for a more inde- 
pendent organization has been increas- 
ingly felt. The Karstadt concern 
decided to raise the capital of the 
“Epa” from a nominal $250,000 to $7 
millions so that its one-price subsidiary 
might operate more freely. 


subsidiaries 


International News 


Train Boat 


vermany’s huge ferry, “Schwerin,” swallows a train whole through a 


sigantic maw in the bow. Transfer of passengers, baggage, and freight 
is thus avoided 
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Uniform sales prices are 25 and 50 
pfennigs, corresponding to the Ameri 
Only the 
at the higher 


can S¢ and 10¢ Epa” 
stores sell some goods 
price of 1 mark (25¢) 


While American 


carry up to 10,000 different articles, the 


chain stores often 
concentrate 
The Epa 


1,000, the 


German stores as a rule 
upon a smaller 
(Karstadt) 
"Ehape” (Tietz) 2,500, and the Wool 


1,500 articles Some of the 


number 
stores carry 
worth Co 


stores concentrate upon certain groups 


I 
of commodities In the Epa stores 


Woolworth 


of all goods sold are textiles 


30%, and in stores 25 
to 30%, 
Foodstuffs run a good second in all 
account for 40% of Ehape’s sales 

It is that, 


volume and regularity of repeat orders 


estimated owing to the 
one-price stores are able to buy through 
their central purchasing offices 25% to 
30% cheaper than their competitors 
Job lots from distressed manufacturers 
and merchants have been particularly 


profitable during the depression 


Turnover Good 


German chains turn over their mer 
chandise from 8 to 10 year 
against 6 times in department stores 
This compares favorably with stand 
ards in America where in 1929, F. W 
Woolworth turned stocks 7.8 
Kresge 8.4, McCrory 6.5, and Neissner 
Bros. 6.7 kinds of 
goods, in particular foodstuffs, ar 
turned over as many as 50 times in 
the year; confectionery 24 
compared with 6} times in independent 


times a 


over 


times Certain 


times, a 


confectionery shops. 

The gross profits in percentage of 
sales prices oscillate between 25% and 
42% and differ only little from gross 
profits in American 5-10¢ stores. 

Operating costs for Ehape and Epa 
were 23% and 19.2%, respectively (in 
per cent of turnover 1929/30). Cost 
of operation of the American chain is 
said to be 24%. 

Remarkable as has been the growth 
of one-price stores in Germany in re 
cent years, the “saturation point” is 
not yet in sight. In the cities in which 
they are located they did a business of 
$2 per capita in 1929, of $3 in 1930. 
This compares with a figure of $8.50 
per capita for 11 large cities in the 
United States. If the difference in the 
average incomes is considered, the 
German stores are not very far be- 
low. Medium-sized cities (200,000 
to 1,000,000 population) have so far 
presented the main field of chain stores 
activities. The average number of per 
sons per store was 90,000. 








Jewel Tea Co.'s total 


For a Healthy Turnover in 1931 225 $5000 °. 


1930. However, this is $) 


Business Operates on Inventory = {1219 sis ope 


Big Distributors Have Used the Knife Mercilessly tion of 


of 1280 units at end of | 
over 25% per 
dropped only $1700 per u: 


With Mail Order Houses Making the Deepest Cuts indicating that productivit 


THAT business executives have acted to 
ward off threatened business apoplexy 
or acute indigestion caused by over- 
stocks, have trimmed down investments 
in inventories to fit the 1931 pattern 
of swiftly moving, hard-hitting, alert, 
and resourceful competition, is indi- 
cated by available annual statements of 
important corporations. 

Decision to make 1930 carry the 
burden of drastic write-offs, inventory 
shrinkage, and depreciation, was ap- 
parently dictated by: (1) a desire to 
get as much bad news as possible into 
a statement that is not expected to 
reflect much else; and, in direct con- 
trast, (2) a well-planned, thoroughly 
organized effort to put valuations of 
all physical equipment and merchan- 
dise stock on a fighting basis in the 
belief that, if properly balanced and 
attuned to the new, faster tempo, a 
flexible, rapid-turnover stock will be a 
great aid in producing profits. 


Mail Order Stocks Down 


Mail order houses record unprece- 
dented reductions; Montgomery Ward 
& Co.’s investment in inventories is re- 
duced 23.4% from $67 millions at end 
of 1929 to $51 millions at end of 1930, 
the latter being even $8 millions or 
10.6% lower than 1928 stock on hand. 
Translated into turnover, the merchant's 
measure of profit-earning opportunities, 
this means that, even if Ward's sales 
in 1931 only equalled 1930 dollar 
totals, its rate of stock turnover to sales 
would be increased from 3} times to 
nearly 5 times. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.'s inventories 
are 23% below 1929 and 10.6% under 
1928 totals, reflecting conditions sim- 
ilar to those of Ward's. Considering 
the substantially greater volume of sales 
by Sears, this should forecast greatly 
improved performance. 

Largest percentage total of inventory 
losses is -recorded by National Bellas 
Hess, where stocks are down 48.1%, 
mostly represented by obsolete, out- 
styled, antiquated merchandise that was 
taken over during 1928-29 when the 
company acquired its string of 57 
stores, 7 of which have since been 
closed. 
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was not adversely affected 

Significant is the inventory shrinkage Daniel Reeves, Inc., re 
shown by F. W. Woolworth & Co., ilar performance. Total in 
16.1%, while individual stores show creased 14.1%, 37 new 
average reduction of inventories of opened. Inventory for th« 
$4000 or 18.6%. The 1929 average operating end of 1930 avera; 
stock per store was $21,817 while 1930 per store, actually 18% less ¢! 
shows but $17,758. Average sales per end of 1929, but sales per stor 
store dropped only 7.8% under 1929, only 2%. 
showing $153,000 per store in 1930 
against $166,000 in 1929. Manufacturers Have Cut 

Butler Bros., wholesale mail order Important manufacturers 
house, operating also 2 chains of retail recognized the need for r 
stores, records a 17.1% inventory re- inventory investment, some b 
duction, representing more than aver- to write off large sums, due t 
age difference in replacement cost, lower costs of raw materials 
indicating that in actual tonnage its Baking Co.’s 1930 inventory 
stock will run lower than a year ago. below 1929 and 21.1% 

Lerner Stores Corp. shows a 38.7% Ward Baking Co. 1930 
increase in total inventories, partly due 32.8% under 1929 and 4 
to a 25% gain in number of stores. In- 1928. Endicott Johnson C 
ventory per store runs 12.3% higher. manufacturers, show a | 
This showing appears justified by the 26.7% below 1929. Natio: 
company’s proportionately larger sales Register Co. had 23.7% 
per store during 1930. in inventory than a year 


Packacep CoaL 
For the small-quantity trade, the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. dé 
“scuttle-box.” It holds 60 lbs., is sold by the ton to regular coa 
who are urged to farm it out through grocery stores, filling 
and small merchants 
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Russia Becomes Time-MINDED 


The Soviets bought the Dueber-Hampden Watch Co., of Canton, Ohio, 
and moved it lock and key to Moscow. Charles Hammer (wearing cap) 
went along to instruct Soviet workers in the transplanted factory 


Barred at Ports, Soviet Lumber 


May Get In Through the Courts 


lumber ports are ice-bound during the 


THE United States has declared its 
second embargo on imports. 
Lumber and pulpwood are the items 
black-balled” this week. Soviet matches 
were embargoed a year ago 

The move is not unexpected. Labor 
and lumber interests have been most 
aggressive in their campaign against 
Soviet imports. The embargo was de- 
layed because of the difficulty of pro- 
ducing evidence, without diplomatic 
representation in Russia, that the lumber 
t pulp was produced by forced labor. 
Secretary Mellon’s statement Tuesday 
merely declares that the Treasury De- 
partment has evidence that convict labor 
is employed in certain lumber areas in 
Northern Russia, that therefore, imports 
irom those areas will be barred. 


Soviet 


Lumber Ports Now Closed 
From New York sources it is known 
t 3 shipments of Soviet lumber have 
eived since Jan. 1, one at Provi- 
2 at Newark. This limited num- 
lue to the fact that Russia’s largest 
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winter. These shipments came from 
Leningrad. When spring opens the 
northern ports, one shipment of lumber 
or pulpwood is likely to be brought into 
the country to make a test case. 

Business reaction to the move is one 
of interest rather than of either antagon- 
ism or satisfaction. With an amendment 
to the Tariff Act, which would advance 
to April 1 the enforcement of the sec- 
tion relating to the import of products 
of forced labor already passed by the 
House Ways and Means Committee, the 
embargo problem on other Russian im- 
ports will again come to the fore in 
Congressional discussions. 

That is not all. Business men who 
have something at stake in the new 
embargo are expected to enter an appeal 
assailing the authority of the Treasury 
Department to require importers to 
prove the use of free labor. Interests 
particularly opposed to the proposed 
embargo on coal and manganese are 
likely to cooperate. Pennsylvania an- 


thracite producers and the American 
Manganese Producers Association, how 
ever, will continue to urge exclusion of 
Soviet cargoes. 

The Treasury has some support from 
precedent in thrusting upon the im 
porters the burden of proof that goods 
are not of convict labor origin. In cus 
toms law, when the government raises a 
bar to importation in the assessment of 
a higher rate of duty than that under 
which the goods are entered by the im 
porter, the presumption is in favor of 
the government and it devolves on the 
importer to prove that the assessment 
is erroncous 

Not all arguments favor the Treas 
ury. So far as is known, no definition of 
convict labor has been accepted. Legal 
advisers claim that, with no evidence to 
the contrary, customs officials are forced 
to accept the affidavits of the producers, 
sellers and importers that their Russian 
goods are not products of convict labor 


Bills Settle Nothing 


The Kendall, Steiwer, and other bills 
proposed in Congress do not help the 
Treasury out of this predicament bx 
cause in declaring an embargo on “all 
goods, wares, articles and merchandis 
mined, produced, transported, handled 
loaded or manufactured wholly or in 
part by convict labor and/or forced 
labor and/or indentured labor under 
penal sanctions,”’ it is left to the Secre 
tary of the Treasury to prescribe th 
necessary regulations for enforcement of 
the embargo 

All this resolves itself into what Rus 
sian products certain powerful and 
sometimes conflicting industrial interests 
in this country want to bring in and 
what they want to keep out. It is a difh 
cult task to frame law and regulations 
that are flexible enough to meet thes¢ 
demands. The steel industry is assured 
of its manganese. The lumber industry 
has won an initial victory over the paper 
manufacturers and publishers on pulp 
wood, but they may be frustrated by im 
portation of lumber from the southern 
Baltic and Black Sea regions, which are 
not embraced in the area “quarantined” 


by the Treasury Department. 
Will Bring Issue to Head 


The issue is in no way settled by the 
Treasury Department's embargo on lum 
ber and pulp, or by the probable ad 
vancement of the date of enforcement 
of the “products of convict labor” clause 
of the new Tariff Act. The combined 
moves may bring the issue to a head 
this spring which is what is desired by 
both sides to the fight. 
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FasHIon Cop 


The French “Fashion Police” wage constant war against style pirates 
and design thieves. Here, M. Duchemin, the man,who makes the seizures, 
looks over some of the counterfeit paintings and fabrics. Style piracy 
is particularly flagrant in fabrics, hats, dresses; one manufacturer had 
to pay 10,000 francs each, 360,000 francs in all, for “copying” a dress 


Germany Cites Unrest to Prove 
Need of Young Plan Revision 


EuroPpEAN News Bureau—German 
political unrest has broken loose again 
and the most courageous policy which 
the Bruening government can advance 
may not succeed in meeting the demands 
of the radical parties. 

Immediate cause of the latest outburst 
is the Reichstag’s decision to reform the 
House rules and curtail obstructionism. 
Hitler's Fascist followers and the Ger- 
man Nationalists left the hall in a huff. 
How long they will stay out is a ques- 
tion. Certainly their move has not 
weakened the prestige of the Bruening 
cabinet, which had already declared it- 
self unwilling to guide legislation solely 
with the backing of Presidential decree. 

Despite the improved outward tone 
in German business of late, far-sighted 
opinion among Germany's own indus- 
trial leaders has been less sanguine. 
Discussions with various leaders over 
the last few months disclose that they 
are inclined to emphasize the growing 
realization abroad, especially among 
economists, that basically German econ- 
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omy is unsound. so long as the problem 
of reparations remains unsolved. The 
sonner this realization becomes general, 
the sooner, according to German opin- 
ion, will a solution of the world’s de- 
pression be found. 

Not a few fears have all along pre- 
vailed that, before this realization can 
become general abroad, and before the 
task of sensible and moderate Germans 
can be lightened, the need and privation 
in Germany will become more acute 
than they were late in 1930. And if the 
radical elements of either the Right or 
the Left parties gain political control, 
a sensible solution of all these questions 
will either be made impossible, or will 
be deferred. What would then be the 
consequences for Germany and for the 
rest of Europe is seldom hazarded. 

This week's display in the Reichstag 
is a warning to business of the truth of 
this belief. The present move may not 
be the one to prove the case. Never- 
theless, responsible sentiment in Ger- 
many is extremely pessimistic with re- 


spect to the future. The wit 
foreign credits at the yearer 
man banks in a difficult po 
the largest banks, such as th 
Dresdner, had difficulties 
German relief program 
farm relief) threatens t 
nothing. Such sacrifices as 
in the recent vertical incr: 
on grains and meats, whi 
ously prejudiced German tr 
with such countries as P 
Argentina, will have been 
in vain if radical elements | 
Germany, so long as the Br 
cabinet survives, is likely to 
policy of holding in abeyan 
for Young Plan revision. Th. 
political rupture in Berlin may for 
issue to. the. attention of harr 
ness men outside Germany 
the international significan 
early adjustment of the 
questions of reparations. 


Politics Still Govern 
French Lending Policy 


EUROPEAN News Bureau ( 
French financial policy is being 
scrutinized this week due to Fra 
recent loan extensions to German 
Poland, Roumania, and Jugoslavia 
a general agreement that France's 
ing policy is intensely important t 
future of business. However 
siderable optimism seems unjustified 

When the French Senate enact 
colonial loan program authorizing s 
cessive issues of the long-contem; 
government-guaranteed colonial 
business men in France were part 
larly interested, for they realized t 
the $200 millions would come back t 
them in part at least, in orders for n 
terials and equipment. Likewise 
would benefit from the contemplat 
loans to Poland, Roumania, and Jug 
slavia—all political allies. 

But when the French government 
finally consented to participation > 
French banks in an international con 
sortium to grant to Germany 2 !-) 
$32-million credit, the world looked on 
the move as a possible indication | 
new and different policy of releasing 
pent-up capital. This conclusion 4 
pears unjustified. Banking opinion 
Paris looks on the transaction as 
wholly unofficial in character and incon 
clusive in kind because it 1s mere') 
short-term credit rather than 4 
term bonded investment. Government 
consent to the loan was not nece 
but was granted when requested 
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tariff tinkerer knew that 








































commercially possible to ship 
rt sugar as a watery syrup testing less 
M iM soc; sucrose, the United States 
e Br . loss of nearly one-fifth of its 
ms revenue. Unless Congress or 
ce its rts repair the damage, the $100 
The ns that raw sugar contributes an- 
ty tor to the $550 millions we collect 
urr jutiable imports may dwindle to 
who $ $9.2 millions 
deep SE cargoes Rushed In 
Under the 1930 tariff Cuban raw 
s a duty of 2¢ a pound. Mixtures 
sugar and water testing from 50% 
750% sucrose are dutiable at 1.7125¢ 
icv ound plus 0.0375¢ for each addi- 
. al per cent of sucrose. But the 
(¢ } riff says nothing about mixtures test- 
ing clos ¢ 50% and under 
0 Frar Result is that several cargoes of such 
German nheard-of mixtures reached Eastern 
Slavia an rts from Cuba too quickly to be 
ace's | topped by a Treasury decision making 
ant t m dutiable at the same rate as mix- 
any tures testing 50% to 75% sucrose. 
ustin Because sugar so diluted ferments 
nact ickly, particularly in warm temper- 
zing s tures, one tanker put into Philadelphia 
temp th its sugar foaming from the 
ial Joan hatches. The process of converting its 
parti igo into alcohol was completed at 
zed tl i waterfront distillery. Some prevented 
ba k fermentation by using chlorine or other 
} for m hemical agents. But several came in 
ise, ¢ ith their sugar in normal condition 
empla thout chemical treatment. They left 
nd Jug Cuba with dry sugar, added water at 
the 3-mile limit, rushed the mixture 
cenmen the refinery’s evaporators before 
ition > fermentation could get a start. Im- 
nal con orters mamed are the Pennsylvania 
a 5 Sugar Refining Co., Savannah Sugar 
ened of Refining Co., National Sugar Refining 
on ¢ Co, Refined Syrups, Inc., and Revere 
cleasing Sugar Refining Co., a subsidiary of 
ion ap United Fruit. 
nin The Commissioner of Customs held 
bye — hat their watery shipments were “in 
- ssen sugar and therefore dutiable 
"f t the 50% to 75% test rate. But an 
teste. ‘ministrative change in tariff classifi- 
- : tion is not effective for 30 days after 
PLOS54:) TET, 





so these shipments entered at 
‘ie Sugar syrup rate of }¢ a gallon less 
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Sugar and Water Mixture Pours 


Through Hole in Tariff Wall 


Congress Set No Duty on Syrups Over 50% Water 


$98 Millions 


Thus, 


the 


the Cuban differential of 20% 
$20,339 against 


they paid only 
would 


$727,000 that 
collected 


the 
on 


government 
the 
as dry sugar 


same cargoes 
0.0384¢ a 


have 

landed 
pound (at approximately 5 Ibs. of 96° 
the 


or 


4 
~* 


sugar to the gallon) 
collectible on dry 


against 


sugar 


Treasury Challenged 

Even under the higher rate, there is 
an apparent differential in favor of the 
liquid sugar, but this is too narrow to 
cover the cost of evaporation and re- 
fining and disappears altogether on 
mixtures of low sugar content, on which 
the equivalent rate per pound of sugar 
rises above the regular raw sugar rate. 

The Savannah Co. is challenging the 
Treasury's right to collect the 1.7125¢ 
rate or any rate but }¢ a gallon—unless 
the Treasury, refusing to call liquid 
wants to treat it 
in whole or 


sugar ‘sugar syrup,” 


as “articles manufactured 
in part, not specially provided for,” 
could collect 20% 


in which case it 





ad valorem. The U. S. Customs Court 
must decide om March 27 whether a 
mixture of raw sugar and water is 


entitled to the gallon rate as 
under the official tariff dictionary 
nition of sugar syrup as a direct product 
of the 
plants boiled to the desired consistency 
the 


a syrup 
deh 
juice of cane or other sugar 
without removing any of sugar 

But the prime issue before the court 
is the intent of Congress in levying a 


ot water 
SO 


duty on mixtures sugar and 


testing between and 75 degrees. 
This provision was apparently ins¢ rted 
to prevent comparatively small imports 
of mixtures of refined sugar and water, 
sold as 


which, when boiled down, are 


syrups, from escaping payment of a 
compensatory rate of duty 
of mixtures of 
had not been thought of when the 1930 
tariff was enacted. So the must 
decide whether Congress would have 
extended the 1.7125¢ to them if 
it had known anything about them 
the spon 


which 


Importation 


raw sugar and water 


court 
rate 


has 
make 


Meanwhile, Treasury 
bill 


mixtures dutiable at 


sored a would such 
2.12¢ a pound of 
sugar content, but is not pushing it at 
this session of Congress because, prac 
tical politics being what they currently 
are, there is no telling what might 
happen if the 


opened up for acrimonious party 
I | party 


sugar schedule were 


dis 


cussion 
Domestic sugar producers are mort 


International News 


Sweet Furures 
The sugar ring in the New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange. Last year, 


10,371,950 (most of the 


tons 


world’s production) changed hands 


around this ring 
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worried about this new development 
than the Treasury. This is the time 
of year when beet sugar refiners ordi- 
narily contract for next year's acreage. 
They would be in real trouble if the 


Wayside Station 


test were lost in the lower court 
and on appeal, with a final verdict 
adverse to the government coming be- 
fore Congress had acted to repair its 


oversight. 


Chain 


case 


Is Just What Buses Need 


A $15-MILLION project to Harveyize”’ 
the long-distance motor bus lines by 
building and operating a chain of 
standardized refreshment stations along 
their routes was announced this week 
by the Highway Stations 
New York. William H. Vanderbilt is 
chairman of the board; directors in- 
clude E. H. Biddle of Philadelphia, 
Paul Babson, Walter McAdams, F. J. 
Scarr, and E. C. Learock, general man- 
ager, all of New York. 

The company is now engaged in a 
nation-wide survey the coopera- 
tion of the major bus lines to determine 


Corp of 


with 


the points at which there is a definite 
need for stations. It is expected that 
5 stations will be ready by June 1. 
The first two are planned for the 
vicinity of New Brunswick, N. J., and 


Harriman, N. Y. At least 10 will be 
erected within 100 miles of New York 
city. Eighteen will be needed between 
New York and Chicago; 175 between 
New York and Los Angeles 


Modern Wayside Inns 


Each station will be set back 250 feet 
from the highway in 5 acres of ground 
and will range in cost from $30,000 
to $50,000 with accommodations for 
from 6 to 15 buses at a time. Each 
will restaurant, rest rooms, 
lavatories, news stand, soda fountain, 
and telegraph office. Some will include 
from 10 to 100 rooms where tired 
passengers can break their journey with 
a night's sleep. Prices will be standard 
in all stations; a passenger in New 
York, bound for Los Angeles, can con- 


include 


The Business Week 


KING OF THE Roaps 


The new Relay truck, designed for bigger pay loads, is the largest in 
production. Its twin 8-cylinder engines turn up better than 270 horse- 


power. 
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Driving separate axles, they can be used singly when empty 


sult a price list and star 
card and determine 
dental expenses of his tri; 

Along the highway, in f; 


station, will be 


exac 


a gasolin 
a lunch counter, separate 
facilities, for the general 
The company 
with the bus lines by wi 


will | 


agree to stop their buse: 
stations for 15-minute rest 


a definite number of years 


A Long-felt Want 


The plan is welcomed | 


Bus OF} 


selves have found it impos 


the investment necessary f{ 


the bus industry 


tenance of highway stati 
type. They have been ob! 
on whatever hot-dog stand 
ment booths happened to | 
along the route. In a majorit 
facilities have been inadeg 
such poor quality as to 
ment on the part of passen, 
operators say that their files 
of letters from 
the accommodations 
resting en route. 


patrons pr 
for < 
this 
dustry leaders hope that estal 
of a chain of quality statio 
especially with bus passengers 


For 


will attract a higher class of 
its superior facilities 


Bus Revenue and Mileage 
Increased in 1930 


COINCIDENT with the annour 
of the Highway Stations Cor 
Transportation reveals that tl 
gross revenue of bus lines covering ' 
United States amounted to $3 
lions in 1930 compared wit! 
millions in 1929 and $264 n 
1928. Engaged in 
regular routes 
operating between 
country, the type of company 
new highway stations are design 


ope ration 
are 4,500 com 


cities Of 


serve. Buses carried 1,784 
passengers in 1930 over 367,00) 
of route (more than the total 
track railroad mileage in the | 
States) and used 48,500 buses. T! 
an increase of 10 million pass 
over 1929. 

The industry has an investment 
$424,500,000 in rolling 
$123,500,000 in terminals and garages 
a total of $548 millions, as compar 
with a total investment of $502,500, 
000 in 1929. About 8,000 buses wer 
built during the year. 


StOCcK 
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HIS is one of the most recent 
additions to the great variety of 
products that are wrapped on Pack- 
age Machinery Company machines. 
So perfectly have our machines 
met all requirements in the wrapping 
of cigars, that they are now recog- 
nized as standard equipment by the 
cigar industry. 
At the right is a view of these 
machines in the La Palina factory. 
Each machine will wrap 35,000 
cigars per day. By designing the 
machine so that it can be operated 
in conjunction with the banding 
machine, no increase in labor is nec- 
essary —the girl who formerly took 
care of the banding machine, now 
supervises both machines. 
If you are seeking greater effi- 
ciency, better packaging, or a way 
to wrap a new product, consult us. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


New York Chicago Los Angeles 
London: Baker Perkins, Led 


s | Ga 
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Margarine of Natural Yellow 


Puts Farm Bloc up in Arms 


Dairymen Come Down Hard on Congress For 
New Protection, and Probably Will Get It 


Dairy farmers are clamoring for a tax 
of 10¢ a pound on all yellow margarine. 
The chances are that they will be suc- 
cessful in enforcing their demand upon 
Congress. 

Since 1902 the dairy industry has 
been protected from the competition of 
artificially colored margarine by the 
dime tax. Recently the margarine 
manufacturers, among them Durkee- 
Famous Foods Co., have begun to 
use a refined but only slightly bleached 
palm oil imported from Dutch East 
Indian plantations via Birmingham and 
Liverpool refining plants. This oil 
imparts a natural yellow color to 
margarine. 


An Essential Ingredient 

David Burnet, Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, ruled in November 
that when the palm oil amounts to 
10% or more of the oil and fat con- 
tent of the margarine it becomes an 
essential ingredient. It pays, therefore, 
only the }¢ tax on margarine not arti- 
ficially colored. 

The dairy industry has been thrown 


into a panic by apprehension that a 
product which possesses practically all 
the nutritive characteristics of butter at 
a much lower price now may capture 
public preference The American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the National Dairy 
Union, the National Cooperative Milk 
Producers Federation, and the American 
Association of Creamery Butter Manu- 
facturers blame Commissioner Burnet's 
ruling for the break from 38¢ to 27¢ 
in the price of butter and declare it is 
costing dairy farmers $1,000,000 a day. 
Impartial observers point out that the 
Department of Agriculture and the 
Federal Farm Board warned against 
overproduction of dairy products some 
time ago. 

Broadly speaking, palm oil does not 
affect the character of margarine except 
in color and, perhaps, in vitamin A con- 
tent in which it is almost as rich as but- 
ter. The issue is simply whether the 
public may be led to purchase the yel- 
low margarine in the belief that it is 
butter. 

Butter itself generally is artificially 
colored. N. P. Hull, of Lansing, Mich., 


Her Name Is “Cutie” 
Rutgers Pogis Cutie is one of the herd of Jersey champions owned by 
the University of California. In a 365-day test, she turned out 892 lbs. 
of butterfat, 18,572 lbs. ef milk, won a medal 
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president of the National | 
told the House Committ 
ture that “butter manuf, 
their butter to be yellow 5 
look like what it is, but . 
producers use coloring to 
like what it isn't.” 

The margarine manufact 
that it is not their purposc 
product as butter. 

In the manufacture of 
palm oil will displace onl; 
another imported product, 
domestic oils and fats. T! 
are cursing softly now | 
short years ago when the tari 
in the making they did n 
palm oil as edible. Import 
totaled 287,492,000 Ibs 
150,000 lbs. went into 
manufacture in the fiscal 
June 30, 1930. Eighty 
the palm oil goes into th 
and most of the remainder | 
tin plate. 


The Packers’ Product 
The prefix “oleo” disting 


garine containing animal fat {; 


made entirely of vegetable 
is usually termed “nut” 
Production of the “nut” 
double that of the “oleo’ 
total of both amounted in 
324,329,000 Ibs. against 
butter output of 1,500,000, 
Under a ruling which is ¢! 
dent for Commissioner Burnet 
action, the meat packers hav 
marketed a light yellow olco 
that derives its color from so 


but this amounts only to one-fift 


one-quarter of the total olco pr 
I 


tion of 100 million pounds 
past the dairymen have not 

the right of the packers to : 
limited quantity of yellow 
garine without payment of t! 
but even this product wou! 


pay the higher tax in the futur 


the Brigham Bill which arbit 
fines as subject to tax all 


which the Levibond tintometer 1 


as having a tint or shade 


more than 1.6 degrees of yellov 
yellow and red collectively but with a0 


excess of yellow over red. 


State Laws Drastic 

Sale of margarine of any 
yellow is prohibited in about 
states but two-thirds of the tot 


tion of white margarine is sold | 


same states. 
The margarine manufacturer 


the Brigham Bill as a deliberate measut 


THE BUSINESS 













PEOPLE 


not Geography - 
DETERMINE MARKETS! 













































































b HE geographical center of the 
ar United States has little signifi- 
= cance to the manufacturer who 
on wishes to reach the dense national 
markets economically. Pe ple plus 
buying power make profitable mar- 
MARKET FACTS kets. That is why Los Angeles 
County is 8th in manufacturing, 
onally Pasily cading or he 
every Manufacturer say ly | . ' ith 
acific Coast, and why 150 impor- 
should onder! tant Eastern nen —— _— 
located here within recent years 
P { There are more people within 25 
* miles of Los Angeles than within 
, 100 miles of the second largest Pacific 
icty Coast city~ 
and 58% of all people in California and 37% 
aa of all in the Pacific Coast states are within 
0 Ibs a few hours’ truck haul of Los Angeles— wane 
he p Nearly 2/3 of the past ten year's pop- 
a ulation increase on the entire Pacific 
nil Coast was in this area! 
e-fift y) The per capita buying power ($1,351) 
) prod of Los Angeles is the second highest 
In in the United States and the Aighest on 
8 the Pacific Coast. 
These are definite facts which cannot o a a 
be overlooked by the manufacturer who * ) 
wishes to locate on the Pacific Coast. 
We invite the opportunity of present- 
ing the indisputable facts of Los Angeles 
County’s manufacturing and distribu- 
w or of tion leadership. 
with an 
Address Industrial Dept., Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce OUuN i: 
oppos Los Angeles, California 
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to tax one industry for the benefit of 
another. They claim, too, that it is rob- 
bing the poor man who can not afford 
to buy butter. They quote Arthur M. 
Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture, in his 
famous ruling canonizing corn sugar, 
that “the consuming public are entitled, 
as a matter of right, to demand food 
products on the most economical basis.” 

In the present controversy Secretary 
Hyde is on the other side of the fence. 
In a formal statement he has announced 
that the Brigham Bill is justified. 

As a revenue-producing measure, the 
Brigham Bill properly should have been 
referred to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House but the dairymen 
got it referred to the Agriculture Com- 
mittee where it is sure of a favorable 


report urging prompt enactment. Con- 
gressmen from cottonseed and peanut 
oil producing states will fight the 
measure. Livestock men also are op- 
posed but the representatives of 15 
states have organized a “dairy bloc” to 
pass it. The bloc already has been suc- 
cessful in enacting that no army funds 
shall be used for the purchase of mar- 
garine or butter substitutes for table use 
by soldiers. Other bills pending would 
prohibit the use of margarine in other 
branches of the federal establishment. 

The political prestige of the dairy 
interests is so compelling that veteran 
legislative observers are confident that 
the Brigham Bill will go through before 
March 4. The margarine manufacturers 
are pessimistic. 


No Revolution in Wake 
Of Corn Sugar Ruling 


DEsPITE urgent requests of the canned 
food manufacturers and distributors, 


including the chain stores, Secretary of 
Agriculture Hyde will stand fast on 
his ruling which permits, without label 
declaration, the use of corn sugar in 
all food products in which added cane 


and beet sugar is now a recognized 
ingredient. 

There is little jubilation in the corn 
sugar camp, as there appears to be 
almost no prospect of any immediate 
increase in the use of corn sugar in 
prepared foods. 

The National Canners Association 
is said to have demonstrated to its 
satisfaction that corn sugar cannot be 
substituted for cane sugar in the manu- 
facture of canned goods without affect- 
ing quality. Experimental packs of 
fruit and vegetables in its laboratory 


disclosed, according to the association, 
that corn sugar (dextrose) imparts to 
many products a flavor substantially 
different from, and far less pleasing 
than, that imparted by the amount of 
sucrose (cane or beet) yielding the 
same degree of sweetness. Corn sugar 
also affects color, it is said, white vari- 
eties of canned corn becoming so 
darkened as to make it unacceptable 
to consumers and unmerchantable un- 
der present requirements of the trade. 
The canners also claim that corn sugar 
has no value as a sweetening agent in 
freezing fruits, a process that is rapidly 
expanding as a result of the installa- 
tion of mechanical refrigeration in 
distributing channels. 

Meanwhile, the Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., largest in the field, has 
notified branch offices and brokers that 


Tue Waces or Droucut 


it 1s mot prepared to advis 
method or how much corn s 
be used in the manufactu:; 
products and cautions that 
search now being undertal 
company, great care sho 
in recommending the com; 
uct for any specific or nx 


Contractors Protest Bil! 


On Construction Wace 


THE Davis-Bacon Bill requir 
works contractors to pay 
rates has met with determin 
tion in its present form from ¢ 
ciated General Contractors of 
Though agreeing in prin 
maintain that enacting th 
present form would result 
tainties, disputes, waste of | 
Virtually identical bills 
presented to the two houses of 
and, apparently with admin 
proval, seem sure of passa 
provide that every federal 
excess of $5,000 shall cont 
sion requiring rates of poy 
those prevailing in the comn 
the work is done. The S 
Labor is made arbitrator of 
The contractors believe tl 
ent wording of the bill 
possible frequent charges in rat 
the progress of a job; that 
would have to protect 
against such contingencies by 


their bids. 


A. P. Greensfelder, president of t 


A.G.C.A., suggests that the 
rate of wages should be deter: 
the department having char; 
construction work and not by t 
Department; that rates of w 
paid should be stated in adv 
for bids so that contractors ca 
their costs intelligently 


Near Searcy, Arkansas, this farmer plows his fields, burns off the stubble. The earth is powdered, so dry ‘/\a! 
long continued rain can make it fit for spring planting 
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, GLEAMING WALLS of white, 

semet - JS painted wit! Barreled Sunlight 

, —_ in the Pond's Extract Company 

plant, aid workers in efficient 

production of the famous 
Pond's beauty reams 


. eo . 
POND’'S MODERN FACTORY 
in Clinton, Connecticut, where 


Barreled Sunlight rules favorite 
as interior paint 








GUARANTEE... 





BARRELED SUNLIGHT, THE 
RICE PROCESS WHITE, is 
guaranteed to remain white 
longer than any oil gloss paint 


, a 3 ant / orenamel, domestic or foreign, 
= i) §6applied under the same con- 
t only U I ) l : a att ditions. 
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Governmental Deficits Raise 
New Problems for Business 


BUSINESS men figuring on the prospects 
of the next 2 years must admit a new 
factor to their calculations—the effect 
of governmental deficits, apparent to 
some already and due for worldwide 
attention when fiscal yearend reports 
begin to come out in June—in April 
in some cases. 

Bringing about gradual inflation in 
most countries, with its incidental 
stimulation to business, these deficits 
inevitably mean drastic attempts at 
national economy, almost inevitably 
mean further tax burdens on business. 

Deficits have been certain since tax 
receipts began to shrink with the de- 
pression decline in earnings, since 
governmental treasuries began to leak 
under the pressure for relief funds and 
for expenditures on public works. 


Heavy Shortage 

Our own deficit on June 30 will be 
$375 millions according to Secretary 
Mellon's recent statement, though 
private estimators suggest a higher fig- 
ure. England expects one of $150 
millions at its fiscal yearend in April. 
France will probably be $60 millions 
behind, Germany $300° millions, Italy 
from $20 to $50 millions. This is a 
total shortage of about $900 millions 
for this country and Europe's big four. 
Smaller European nations have balanced 
a little more closely, but further deficits 
are likely and most of them need capital 
for economic development, are now 
negotiating bond issues. 

Other sections of the world show 
similar shortages. Argentina has just 
ended its fiscal year with a deficit of 
$210 millions. Chile has eked out a 
surplus after being behind 3 months 
earlier. Japan ran $10 millions behind, 
and Australia’s federal and state gov- 
ernments combined to show a $95- 
million deficit in November with only 
5 months of the fiscal year gone. 

Such deficits may be cause for regret 
but not for national alarm. The gov- 
ernments involved are neither insolvent 
nor likely to suffer from impaired 
credit. They are simply spending their 
own credit, over and above the amounts 
contributed by taxpayers. Net result is 
that more funds are being put into 
circulation. When governments borrow 
by issuing securities, the securities pro- 
vide a further basis for bank borrowing 
from central banks, the operation in- 
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creases deposits and the amount which 
banks can lend. 

Against this promise of stimulation 
to business must be placed the threat 
of drastic action to balance new budgets. 
But in face of the demand for funds 
to relieve the depression, of such checks 
as the increasing unemployment that 
has drained the British and German 
treasuries, the best-laid theories of 
government economy are proving to be 
of questionable practicability. 

So tax increases, even beyond those 
forced by 1930's decline in revenues, 
seem inevitable. They will take different 
forms in different countries. Tariff 
raises now promise little because of 
the widespread decline in trade. Steeper 
income taxes, particularly on larger in- 
comes, more nearly meet the trend of 
the times—which is to let the increased 
burden fall most heavily on the rich— 
but some nations, like Great Britain, 
have already pushed the income tax 
to the limit of productivity. Thus other 
rates are likely to be raised, brand-new 
taxes devised. In any case, they will 


No Money 


Out in Fairmont, Minn.. ) 
get a haircut for a bushel 
Last week, it took 2 bush: 
the barbers cut the price 
sell the oats to the eleva 
25 cents a bushel 


affect spending power, earning power, and the deficit was $231 millions 
pared with $105 millions a year 
The largest portion of the dec! 
revenues has not yet been ex; 
Income tax payments thus far 
been for 1929, while the Mar 
June payments for 1930 will : 
considerable drop. 


and saving power. 


U. S. Fails to Parry 
Threat of Tax Increase 


THE United States has made no prog- 
ress whatever toward reducing govern- 
mental expenditures, despite periodic 
gesticulations. During the first 7 months 
of the current fiscal year it spent 7% 
move than in the same period a year 
earlier, despite the fact that reduction 
in the public debt was cut from $384 
millions to $94 millions. 

Revenues fell 10% during the period 


Increased 


income 


taxes app< 


evitable for incomes earned in 

In this country the inflation 
by government expenditures outrunning 
receipts will just offset the 
in the public 
operation of the sinking fund. 1 
deflationary and mflationary forces will 
offset each other. 


debt 


resulting 


New Issues Show Refinancing 
Rather Than Expansion 


Business borrowing of capital during 
the early weeks of 1931 reflects the fact 
that money is slightly easier for the bet- 
ter class of borrower. A much smaller 
percentage of the amounts raised by 
business are intended for productive 
use. Foreign borrowers are conspicuous 
by their absence. As has been the 


case since the stock market 
1929, most of the borrowing ha 


}. 
} 


done through bond issues. 


Some 


favorable, 


some unla\ 


changes from trends of previous } 
are indicated by the record 
issues so far. 


During 


1929 


$6.6 billions were 
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vere 


borrowed but a large part of this 
ymount went to financial and other 
non-productive uses and the biggest 
dice went to medium or lower-grade 


oncerns. These were ominous develop- 


ments. 

During 1930, with loans tightened 
p after the stock market crash and in- 
vestors become much more conservative, 
the $6.2 billions of mew capital raised 
went to higher-grade, more firmly estab- 
ished concerns. Increase in the use of 
funds for productive purposes some- 
what offset the disturbing 7.49% decline 
from 1929 in total raised, having a 
fvorable effect which has not yet been 
fully realized. Curtailment in the supply 
of available funds helped to keep all 
but needy borrowers out of the market 
and even pinched some of that class. 


February Is Declining 

The early 1931 record follows 1929's 
unfavorable trend toward borrowing 
for non-productive uses; 1930's favor- 
ble trend toward borrowing by 
stronger concerns. January's total bor- 
rowing $640 millions (The Business 
Weeb, Feb. 11) was the highest in 
recent months but lowest for January 
since 1926. February's record has al- 
ready shown a sharp decline. 

Failure of foreign borrowers to come 
into the market has been a cause of con- 
ern since there is fast-accumulating 
evidence of the need of such borrowing 
to business revival. 

Furthermore, the marked drop both 
in amount and percentage of borrowing 
going into productive use is causing 
concern to those who had counted on 
construction activity and new business 
projects as a result of the 1931 issues. 
So far, these have been more generally 
devoted to refunding and refinancing. 

With a large volume of funds seek- 


ing investment, bond prices should be | 


strengthened, permitting more bor- 
rowing—a development prevented only 
by the current timorousness. However, 
the continuation of refunding and 
refinancing issues is indicated and this 
tendency will strengthen as stronger 
prices bring lower rates. 


Britain’s New Issues 
Are Highly Conservative 


EvroPEAN News Bureau—The Brit- 
ish capital market has gone through 
much the same experience as the 
American. Consequent upon the finan- 
cial collapse in 1929, the character of 
new issues put out in Britain during 
1930 underwent a radical change. 

The speculative wave which swept 
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4l 
Bitinine. 
PARTS OF 


STAINLESS 


STEEL” 


Says this 
manufacturer 
in his sales talk 























ALL ESSENTIAL 
PARTS of this valve 
coupling are of Stainless 
—one of the many diffi- 
cult machining jobs ac- 
complished successfully 


with Carpenter No. 5. 






It’s a selling argument of no small 
importance . . . to be able to say that 
certain essential parts of a product are 
made of stainless steel. Parts that come 
into contact with water, weather, wear or acids. Because 
stainless steel is so much better—resists corrosion so 
much more surely—lasts so much longer—and makes the 
product so much easier to sell. 

Until Carpenter Stainless Steel No. 5 came on the scene, 
many manufacturers had to sacrifice this sales advan- 
tage— because of impossible production obstacles. Parts 
that were “‘impossible"’ a year or so ago—are today going 
through automatic screw machines with precision and 
speed . . . made of Carpenter Stainless No. 5. 

Write for samples to prove out on your own machines. 
We'll send them gladly ...no obligation at all. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL CO., READING, PA. 
Tool and Alloy Steels Exclusively 


Carpenter 


STAINLESS STEEL 


This is the steel that has been widely adopted by the 
Automotive Industry to replace many plated parts. 






















over Great Britain, commencing early 
in 1928 and lasting until midsummer 
1929, was responsible for the flotation 
of securities which had little intrinsic 
value, and which, lacking solid founda- 
tions, were doomed to collapse sooner 
or later. 

Consequently during 1930 investors, 
watching the collapse of many of the 
structures which they had helped to 
build, kept their money locked up, or 
only supported issues of the most highly 
conservative type 

Evidence of this change is found in 
the fact that during 1930 there were 
not less than 55 issues of gas and water 
company stock, against only 32 for 
the 2 years preceding. Other groups 
showing a notable increase in the num- 
ber of issues placed on the market 
during 1930 were electricity supply 
companies, dominion loans, British 
municipal loans and railway companies. 

Decline in total capital raised in the 
London market during 1930 was even 
greater than that in New York. The 
1930 total was £145 millions, according 
to Statist compilations, compared with 
£221 millions in 1929 and £288 mil- 
lions in 1928. British 
causing many groups to sek to curtail 
severely the amount of foreign loans, 
working greater hardship abroad since 
no relief has yet come from New York. 


conditions are 


Rival Bank Chains Join 

In Investment Trust 

Five leading securities houses in the 
Northwest have joined to sponsor the 
Frontenac Trust, a new investment 
trust of the management rather than the 
fixed type. The sponsoring institutions 
include First Securities Corporation, 
security affiliate of the First Bank Stock 
Corporation, and BancoNorthwest Co., 
security affiliate of the Northwest Ban- 
corporation. 

These two group organizations, keen 
rivals, have some 125 banks each with 
total assets of about $500 millions each, 
and are outstanding examples of group 
banking. Present portfolio of the trust 
contains shares of 38 industries, several 
of them centering in that territory. 


British Savings Campaign 
Chalks Up a Record 

in the United 
Kingdom during the past 12 months are 
said to have been without precedent, 
although the year’s figures are not yet 


SAVINGS accumulations 


available. Britain’s small savers have 
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been frightened out of the stock market, 
frightened into amassing greater sav- 
ings. British building societies are 
planning to reduce their rate of interest 
from 5% free of tax to 44% because of 
the superfluity of these funds. 

In February, 1916, Britain invented 
the Savings Certificate, first called the 
War Savings Certificate, then the Na- 
tional Savings Certificate. Its object is 
to give the small man a chance to con- 
tribute his savings to national purposes 
at a fair rate of interest with good 
security. In less than 15 years the British 
people have paid out over $3,936 mil- 
lions for these certificates, of which the 
billionth was recently sold. Saving by 
certificates in Great Britain is almost 
exactly the same as by War Savings 
Stamps and certificates in this country. 

The sale of certificates is supervised 
by a National Savings committee and 
local associations, which also encourage 
thrift in other channels, such as Build- 
ing Societies and Friendly (Benefit) 
Societies. Of the voluntary savings asso- 
ciations, which number about 30,000, 
8,400 are in works and factories, 18,000 
in schools, 1,600 are run by social or- 
ganizations and 1,600 by mixed groups 

The biggest result achieved by this 
national movement has been 
that a large population has been edu- 
cated into the possession of paper 
securities. In pre-war times the lower- 
middle classes put money into tangible 
form, and even savings banks were slow 


Savings 


in attracting customers. 


Wage-Earners’ Healthies 
Year Was Tough Old 1939 


HEALTH of the industrial » 
population of the United 
Canada was better in 19 
before, according to mortal 
of the many million ind 
holders of Metropolitan Li 
Co. The 1930 death rat 
thousand, 6.6% than 
1.1% less than 1927, the 
Favorable weather was on 
fects of long-continued 
yet reflected, tl 


less 


were not 
believes. 
Nearly every disease had 
mortality rate last year 
tered minimums for 
Cancer mortalities increased ft 


new 


P , 
wmiOorta 


chiefly in December 
diabetes was 18.6 per 100,01 
with that of 1929 and tl 
record 
Influenza and pneumon 
death rate was the lowest ev 
heart disease and chroni 
dropped slightly although | 
still is, by a wide margin 
cause of death. Its 1930 d« 
146.4 per 100,000. 
Compared with 1929 
declined 


from alcoholism 


cirrhosis of the liver ros 
There were fewer fatal accid 
1929 and with the single ex 
accidental falls the death rat 


for every type. 


Wuere Woop Competes With STEEL 


The “lamella” roof, used here in the Westchester County 


Auditorium, is one of the ways in which wood competes again u 
Thousands of short timbers (lamellas) are bolted together in a basket 
arch of great strength, without posts or trusses. Automatic 5] 


sth ete 
i 


rinkler 


make the fire risk negligible 
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insurance Pool Hailed 


As Success First Year 


THE Stevedores’ Self Insurance Pool, 
~yn by a number of the largest stevedor- 
. operators in the state of Washing- 
ton, has completed its first year with re- 
qlts so satisfactory that what began as 
an experiment is expected to become 
nermanent. 

The plan has resulted in a reduction 
from a premium rate of $18.82 per 
$100 of payroll to $12.05. Actual cost 
of insurance and operation amounted to 
approximately $8, which has left the 
sool with a substantial surplus for re- 

and emergencies. 


Overhead Strictly Limited 

The plan was adopted in 1929 prin- 
cipally because of the high premium rate 
charged by private insurance. It was 
iso felt that the continual friction aris- 
ing between the injured workman and 
the insurance adjuster should be re- 
moved 

While the operating costs of liability 
and ordinary imsurance companies are 
said to approximate 40%, the Self In- 
surance Pool limited overhead to 15% 
of income. Of this amount 10% is 
allocated to operating costs and 5% is 
the trustee’s fee. During the first year 
the pool kept within these limits. The 
oss ratio amounted to only 609% and 
the year ended with all claims paid 
and a surprising reserve in hand. 


The pool began business with an | 


initial deposit from each member of a 
sum equal to the premium on one 
twelfth of his annual payroll. Each 
month every member contributes a fixed 
percentage of his payroll. 


Re-insurance Used 


The re-insurance is one of the vital 
links in the pool plan. Claims in excess 
of $5,000 and total claims in excess of 
90% of the pool's income are covered 
in one of the reliable re-insurance com- 
panies. This coverage is up to $500,000 
and gives the pool security against some 
unusual disaster which might wipe out 
the pool's resources due to a large num- 
ber of deaths and serious liability claims. 
During its first year the pool adjusted 
and paid between 400 and 500 claims 
without litigation. One claim only has 
been paid by the re-insurance company. 
_ One of the most satisfactory results of 
the new plan, it is claimed, is the im- 
proved human relations which it brings. 
A close personal contact is established 
that is removing the veil of suspicion 
and hostility usually apparent when the 
adjuster for a private company calls. 
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ANCHOR FENCE — 
AND THE FIRE HAZARD 


FIRE—the indiscriminating and baffling destroyer of life and prop- 
erty—demands the serious attention of every industrial executive 


Call the hand of this sinister destroyer, by effectively guarding your 
plant, which represents a lifetame of work, with an Anchor Fence. 


The enduring qualities of an Anchor Chain Link Fence deserves 
your investigation. The four exclusive Anchor features mean the 
maximum of service with the minimum of maintenance expense. 


Consult the local Anchor Fence representative for the solution of 
your fencing problem 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
Eastern Avenue and Kane Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
Chicago Cleveland Detroit 
Mineola, L.L. New York 
San Francisco Shreveport 


Charlotte 
Los Angeles 
St. Louis 


Albany Boston Buffalo 
Hartford Houston 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


Representatives in oli princi pel cities. Consult your local classified directory. 


~~ 


| vA 


|MADE BY THE MAKERS OF AMERICAS FIRST CHAIN LINK FENCE | 
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New Orleans Hard at Work 


Building Port Improvements 


Nation, State, City, and Railroads Spending 
Vast Sums to Create New Facilities 


IN song, story, and motion picture New 
Orleans is a dreamy romantic old town. 
Astutely enough, New Orleans does 
nothing to spoil this tourist lure. And 
it is a romantic place. But dreamy? 
Hardly. New Orleans is a vigorous 
commercial community, overlooking no 
bets. It has history and scenery, but also 
the go-getter urge. City, state, and 
private interests are marching steadily 
ahead with amazing projects. 

New Orleans’ 460,000 people live in 
a crook of the Mississippi. At flood 
stage the water rises high above street 
levels. The river which gave the old 
city an excuse for existence is kept from 
invading the town by tall levees. Back 
of the town stretches Lake Pontchar- 
train, really an arm of the Gulf. 
Twenty-eight miles up stream the new 
$10-million Bonnet Carré spillway 
built by the federal government to ease 
the high-water pressure against the city 
levees—runs from the Mississippi to 
Pontchartrain. 


The town had to be protected from 
possible excess water on its flank—sur- 
plus floods from the river and storm 
tides from the lake. This protection is 
being provided by a unique bit of city 
planning which may in the end pay 
dividends. 

Below New Orleans a 54-mile In- 
dustrial Canal connects the river with 
the lake. The new project begins at 
the Pontchartrain mouth of the canal 
and extends five miles along the shore. 
It will cost $27 millions and will con- 
vert into high class residential property 
swamp areas once inhabited by frogs, 
and mosquitoes. This is no chamber-of- 
commerce dream. Much of the work is 
done. Funds are forthcoming for a 
10-year program. 

The concrete seawall, first bulwark 
against the lake, is 50% finished. 
Dredges have converted 1,900 acres into 
dry lands. A fine lakeshore residential 
parkway will extend along the water. 
Drives will be laid out in garden de- 
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Mississipp! Sarety VALVE 


The new Bonnet Carré Spillway, 7,700 ft. long, 28 miles above Neu 
Orleans, will protect the city in time of flood by diverting high water 


5 miles cross-country to Lake Pontchartrain. 


This is the river side: 


on the other, great slabs of concrete baffle blocks take the fight out of 
the water, prevent the soil being scoured away 
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velopments and sold to | 
under restrictions. There 
for 40,000 persons in 
area. The fill will be highe: 
behind it and homes will st 
is in reality another leve« pr 
city from its ancient enemy 
River 

New Orleans seized this 
of solving that most modern 
an adequate airport. A 
amendment gives the city 
landing field on the lake fr 
ing the parkway, just 7 mil 
city hall; 5 million yards « 
pumped from the lake bott 
vide 270 acres of land 


Coyntry’s Second Port 


New Orleans has always 
minded. It is the 
1929 imports and exports | 
balanced at over 4 million ton 
in highly valuable commodit 
ton, sugar, petroleur 
oil, mahogany, bananas. Nev 
dug the Industrial Canal wit! 
ernment aid. Running bet 
and river, it affords unlimit 
tunity for the development 
and slips outside the swift yell 
of the Mississippi 

Railroads acknowledge the 
the port by ambitious terminal | 
grams. The Gulf, Mobile & Nort! 

-afhliate of the  Burlingtor 
bought a large tract along the In 
Canal and announces a $3 
freight terminal plan. Fill for tr 
will come from excavation { 
The Public Belt Railroad will 
a 1,500-car yard in connectior 
docks. Warehouses and stor 


will be provided. 


second lar 


coffee, 


Railroad Projects 


Other railroad projects arc 
tion of the Missour: Pacify 
New Orleans on east side of tl 
over tracks of the Louisiana & Arkansas 
this will uncork expenditures of $ ] 
lions on extra tracks. The Louts 
Arkansas will spend several millions « 
proving its present terminal T 
Southern Pacific will enlarge its | 
terminal, has lent the Port Commis 
sioners $1 million now being 
its steamer terminus at the foot 
Street. The Illinois Central plans 
Union Station which with nc 
construction and freight facilit 
cost almost $8 millions (the S. P 
share facilities and costs). Des 
engineering difficulties of soft grou! 
and low approaches, plans go forware 
for the public belt bridge across 
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Mississippi planned to cost about $21 


r 
OLD 


The waterways outlook is just as 
embitious. New Orleans is down-hill 


, the great manufacturing cities of 
Middle West. Commerce, like 
ter, answers the pull of gravity. 


Significant is the appropriation of 
s7.500,000 by Congress for the long- 
ticcussed channel from Chicago to 
New Orleans. The upper Mississippi 


will be dee pened to do away with shoal 


waters In summer. 


The River Comes Back 

As a freight carrier, the river shows 
signs of a comeback. During Decem- 
ber it brought in 128,000 of 
freight, an increase of 20,495 tons over 
December, 1929. Totals will mount 
with the service of the Mississippi 
Valley Barge Line, a $3,500,000 pri- 
vately financed concern operating from 
Cincinnati. This will add to the serv- 
ice pioneered by the Federal Barge 
Line running out of St. Louis. 

Addition to small boat traffic will 
come with the Intercoastal Canal. This 
canal will ultimately connect New 
Orleans with Corpus Christi, Texas, 
on one side, and Florida on the other 
It will run through dredged channels 
and protected sounds that skirt the 
Gulf. Width of channel at 


tons 


100 feet; depth, 9 feet; cost $16) 
millions. Work between the Mississippi | 


and Texas points is well under way. 
The channel to Corpus Christi should 
A federal 


be complete in two years. 
indertaking. 


Shipping Is Brisk 

The port has felt the impulse of 
federal shipping aids. Three new ships 
costing $11 millions have been ordered 
by the United Fruit for service between 
New Orleans and Colombia. The 
Mississippi Shipping Co. (to Brazil 
and the River Plate), the Tampa Inter- 
Ocean Line (to the Mediterranean), 
the American-West African Line have 
acknow ledged the benefit of mail con- 
tracts by improved services. In prepara- 
tion for increased business the Dock 
Board is spending over $1 million on 
wharf improvement, is planning huge 
onstruction and warehouse projects for 
next year. 

The march advances by land as well 
is by water. Louisiana has scheduled a 
greater road expenditure than any state 
tor 1931, financed by a 5S¢ gasoline 
tax. The total will be about $75 
millions. It will hard-surface 2,500 
miles, and gravel 1,000 additional miles. 
Result, more truck and tourist business. 
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Higher Individ 
Sylphon Automatic Radiator Valves 
bring heat harmony to any steam 
heated apartment, home, office, or 
factory building. These new Sylphon 
complete control units, responding to 
slightest changes in the air tempera- 
ture, automatically regulate the 
steam flow to the radiators. They save 
fuel by preventing fluctuations 
in room temperature and elimi- 
nate the frequent turning of 
radiator valve handles. 








Comfort Make 
SSS 


Once the marked thermostatic 
head is set, they maintain that 
constant degree of warmth de- 
sired by the occupants of each 
room. Without any further 
radiator attention Sylphon 
Radiator Valves hold one room 
“Cool,” one ““Medium” and another 
“Hot”? and so on with the whole 
thermometer range of comfort as the 
selective limit. 





WARMTH TO SUITHEACH ROOM 
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ual Efficiency 


Banishes Fuel Wasting, 
Fluctuating Temperatures 


Room temperatures never get “too Hot” or 
“too Cold” when a Syiphon 875 Radiator 
Valve is on guard. It is a combination Packless 
Valve and Thermostatic Control Unit, easily 
installed, inexpensive and without electrical 
or mechanical accessories to get out of order. 


JL automatic 
_/ RADIATOR 
VALVE 


‘To 


Its use prevents uneven, wasteful and in- 
jurious heat. Owners and managers of facto- 
ries, hotels, apartments, and office buildings 
should know about this practical automatic 
radiator control. Both angle and globe types 
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Europe’s Aluminum Cartel Shies 
At Threat of Overseas Invasion 


Move by Canadian Company and Swiss Defection 
May Complicate Negotiations for Quota Changes 


EuROPEAN News Bureavu—Europe’s 
aluminum cartel is threatened with dis- 
solution. 

A conflict broke out some time ago 
between the largest German aluminum 
producer, Vereinigte Aluminiumwerke 
(owned exclusively by the Reich), and 
the Swiss aluminum concern, the Alumi- 
nium Industrie A.-G., Neuhausen. The 
Swiss concern has enjoyed for some 
time the privilege of importing crude 
aluminum from Switzerland into Ger- 
many where, in its rolling mills at 
Singen, it works the metal into semi- 
fabricates for export. Recent withdrawal 
of this privilege led to a conflict be- 
tween German and Swiss aluminum 
producers, both members of the Euro- 
pean cartel. 


Feared Canadian Company 


This conflict in itself had no par- 
ticular bearing on the international 
aluminum position until it was ex- 
plained by the German Ministry of 
Finance that the privilege was with- 
drawn because of the fear that Alumin- 
ium, Ltd. (of Canada) would soon 
claim a similar privilege under the 
most-favored-nation clause. 

A few months ago the Aluminium 
company acquired the aluminum roll- 
ing mills at Goettingen. Then the 
Goettingen firm filed an application for 
the free import of raw aluminum for 
manufacture and re-export. The plant 
at present has only a small capacity and 
the quantity of aluminum for which a 
license was asked was trivial (20 tons 
a month). The European industry, 
however, considers the affair a ‘‘feeler,” 
is inclined to think any concession 
would immediately be followed by im- 
ports of larger quantities which would 
give American aluminum a firm footing 
in Germany. 


Difficulties Ahead 


The Swiss-German conflict may en- 
danger the renewal of the European 
aluminum cartel. Negotiations for re- 
newal will be difficult in any case since 
2 of the partners (Great Britain and 
Switzerland) are expected to demand 
higher quotas. The present quotas of 
the 6 members of the cartel are: Ger- 
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many, 27%; France, 23%; Norway, 
20% : Switzerland, 18% ; Great Britain, 
8.7% ; Italy, 3.3%. 

The main object of the European 
aluminum cartel is the maintenance of 
a solid trade front against the American 
and Canadian interests which today 
produce approximately one-half of the 
world’s aluminum. Of 1929 world 
production—270,000 short tons—the 
United States produced 102,270. 


Swiss Seek Peace 

In Germany, it is rumored the Swiss 
are seeking a “rapprochement” with the 
American aluminum interests, that a 
representative of the Swiss aluminum 
industry is now negotiating in America. 

This news, whether correct or not, is 
naturally bound to increase German 
nervousness in regard to the new 
“American invasion’ of German indus- 
try and is likely to make the negotia- 
tions regarding the prolongation of 
the European cartel more difficult and 
complicated than they already are. 

In the New York office of Alu- 
minium, Ltd. (of Canada), it was ad- 
mitted that the company had purchased 
the Goettingen mill in Germany. It 
was pointed out, however, that the 
move concerned only the Canadian 
company, which already operates for- 
eign subsidiaries in Norway and Italy. 
These subsidiaries are not members of 
the European cartel. Foreign operations 
of the Canadian company are carried 
on quite independently of the Alu- 
minum Co. of America. 

It was further explained in the 
New York office that the difficulty in 
Germany has developed from the loose 
wording of the drawback clause in the 
agreement covering aluminum opera- 
tions by foreign companies in Germany. 
The Swiss are taking the aggressive 
because they are the only ones whose 
rights actually have been abrogated by 
the Germans. Lawyers for both the 
Swiss and Canadian interests are in 
Germany now, attempting to arrive at 
a clearer interpretation of the old 
agreement. 

New York officials deny any move 
to interfere with the European cartel. 


The B 
New Ipea tn Rapio 
For the smaller homes oj t 
W estinghouse produced 
“Columnaire” by standing 
chassis on end. A full-sized 
it takes up less floor spa 
a midget 


Eastern Europe Reports 
On Need for Loans 


PREVALENCE of high rates on 
and long-term funds reflecting 
shortage of money and lack of 
dence is revealed in Eastern | 
through a survey made by T/ 
Week. The situation has had 
ously adverse effect on business 
eign loans in considerable am 
being sought or will be sought 
conditions permit. 

Failure of capital to move 
Europe, especially to the needy nat 
is a major factor in the present depres 
sion. The recent declaration of p 
against war by European government 
representatives at Geneva was 
an effort to alleviate this condit 


Hungary has been hit by 
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ting back to 1928. Total foreign 
Lhe at the end of 1930 was about 
millions. In 1930 the finance 


tine in the inflow of foreign funds | 


607 
ninistet was autherized to seek a 

- term foreign loan of $87.5 mil- 
ions, but this cannot be done until 
France ratimes an agreement removing 
casncial control by the Reparations 
Commission. Meantime, short-term 
funds are being borrowed to be repaid 
with the long-term loan. 

Banks are obtaining funds in New 
York at 3% and 4%. The govern- 
ment is carrying on considerable con- 
struction with funds supplied by banks 
out of this short-term balance. Forma 
tion of new capital came virtually to a 
standstill in 1930. The rate on prime 
bills ranges from 63% to 7% while 
bank credit charges are 73% to 11%. 

Greece is seeking foreign loans in 
quantity, will probably want $50 to $60 
millions. Various credits have been ar- 
ranged in anticipation of them. In the 
meantime, discount rates for bills range 
from 10% to 13%, first mortgages cost 
12% to 18%, and second mortgages 
20% to 30%. 

Poland is negotiating for funds 
abroad, and meeting difficulties. The 
banks charge 11% to 12% for funds 
with accommodation limited, while the 
tdinary business man frequently is | 
forced to pay 24%. Mortgage loans are 
hardly obtainable, the rate usually | 


being 12%. 


Northwest Debates Treaty 
To Save the Sockeye 


SALMON fishers of Puget Sound, now | 
hshing for ratification by the Senate of 
the sockeye treaty between the United | 
States and Great Britain, find them- | 
selves in troubled waters. Scientists and | 
federal officials tell them that, in this 
treaty, signed May 29, 1930, approved 
by the Canadian Parliament the follow- 
ing day, lies the only hope of restoring 
the sockeye catch to its pristine glory 
and value. Governor Hartley of Wash- 
ington retorts that his state department 
of fisheries, with the cooperation of 
British Columbian authorities, can do 
all of this without bringing in an inter- | 
national commission, He tells radio 
audiences that such dual control “would 
create conditions of absolute confusion 
and demoralization” throughout the 
whole salmon industry. He adds that 
the shrinkage in value of the sockeye 
catch from $40 millions to $10 millions 
is due less to lack of conservation than | 
to a rock slide that blocked Fraser River | 
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SAWS - FILES - KNIVES - GRINDING WHEELS -« STEEL 
















Gear your production to 
1931 standards... prepare to 
get better, faster work in less 
time with Simonds cutting edges. 
Plan to profit by the new standard 
of value made possible by the 


modern methods represented by 












the new Simonds “windowless” 
plant. @ Toughness and temper in 
Simonds products are traditional. 
Superior quality standards have 
been maintained throughout a cen- 
tury of tool-making. Simonds cut- 
ting edges do their particular jobs 
faster and easier. Standardize on 
Simonds...it's the modern way to 


trim costs. Ask any supply dealer. 


SIMONDS INDUSTRIES 


World's Largest Saw Makers 





Boston . . Mass SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 
—* on ESTABLISHED 1832 ~ FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 
Gia... & Propucers oF Circular, Band, Metal, Cross-Cut, Gang and Drag Saws... Machine 
a sia Knives . . . Files .. . Hack Saw Blades... Tool Holder Bits. . . Sew Tools . . 

ie ain Discs... Steel ~ Susowps Canapa Saw Company, Limrrep, Montreal, Quebec; 


St. John, New Brunswick; Toronto, Ontario; Vancouver, British Columbia 

AFFILIATED COMPANIES 

Wappar, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Manufacturers of Portable Electric Saws 
and Tools ~ Asrnastve Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Producers of 
Abrasive Grinding Wheels and Polishing Grain ~ Simonps GUARANTEED CUTTER 

Heap Company, Seattle, Washington, Manufacturers of Guaranteed Cutter-Heads 


New York . N.Y. 
New Orleans . La. 
Atlanta . . . Ga. 
Los Angeles. . Cal. 
San Francisco . Cal. 
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void ...RED FIGURES 
and GRAY HAIRS 








This illustrates but one of hundreds of uses for 
BERLOY Shelving. 
BERLOY Shelving is saving money. 


mee SHELVING 
LOY 


In practically every industry 


“te 


AND BINS 


T IS the stock you cannot find, or that is damaged for 

lack of storage facilities . .. the shortage of mer- 
chandise because of inadequate stock control . . . the 
excessive inventory resulting from lack of system—it 
is all these that bring red figures and gray hairs. A 
small investment in BERLOY Steel Shelving or Bins can 
easily save ten times the cost. Extremely moderate in 
price ... certain types even less than wood. BERLOY 
offers shelving for every purpose—not only shelving 
but systems properly indexed . . . every one a profit 
producer. You would find the new booklet, “Shelving”, 
a step in the right direction . . . Send for it today. 


The BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Division of 
Republic Steel Corporation 
CANTON, OHIO 
Branches and Dealers in Principal Cities 
SHELVING RACKS - LOCKERS STORAGE CABINETS DESKS 
BUILDING PRODUCTS - SPECIAL PRODUCTS IN STAINLESS STEEL 


FILES 
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spawning grounds to the 

1913 when the Canadian 

was engaged in railroad cor 
Hell Gate on the Fraser. W 
senators are unlikely to urg 
| against the governor's op; 
both sides agree that somet! 
done. 
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Almost Fished Out 


Visitors in American water 
pass through Puget Sound 
spawning grounds of Cana 
River, the sockeye made up ¢ 
total American and British « 
pack in 1909; less than 
Experts assert that 
methods of catching the fis! 
way to the Fraser will soon 
their extermination; point « 
again the United States wit! 
proval of international action 
ratified by Canada, British ¢ 
can wipe out the sockeye wit! 
years by opening up the Fr 
district to types of fishing gear : 
permitted. 

The proposed 16-year treat 
result of a 25-year effort for unit 
trol, provides for escapement 
during the run, improvement 
sages up the Fraser, fish cult 
thorizes regulations defining 
periods, specifying the type of 
be used and the number of fis 
It would cover the St 


7" 


pres nt 





Juan de Fuca, leading from t! 
into Puget Sound and the wat 


ing to the Fraser. On the ¢ 
side it would embrace the ¢ 
Georgia and the waters from | 
Island to the Fraser as well as t 
ritorial waters and the high s« 

Juan de Fuca between the paral 
48 and 49 north latitude. Eacl 

ment would appoint 3 non-salari 
missioners to investigate anc r 
with the consent of 2 from eac! 


necessary for enforcement 


packed. 
| 





Quick Action Needed 

American fishers and packers of Puget 
| Sound are said to be convinced of ¢! 
need of immediate international! 
measures to save the sockeye. While t 
1930 catch will total 24,098,41! 
against 7,661,479 Ibs. in 1929 
a late run and reasonable escapement 
1926, says Henry O'Malley, Unitec 
States Commissioner of Fisheries 
|Sound’s pack dropped from 1,007 
lcases in 1909 to 111,589 in 
| Friends of the treaty feel that it \ 
restore the pack to, at least, its 
figure of 411,588 cases; perhaps t 
| 1,572,009 total of 1913. 
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EUROPE 
puropEAN News Bureau (Cable)— 
Fitful conditions since the beginning 


year give signs this week of 


adying. Momentarily at least, the 
orable factors outweigh the un- 
rable Ste rling has not only sus- 
ned its recent gecovery, but has 
her appreciated, bringing also 


; month rates above the goldpoints. 
Where recovery at first was brought 
about by arbitrary intervention by the 
of England and was wholly arti- 
the increase of the London open 
discount rates, circumstances such as the 
well-subscribed $60-million India loan 
ad further easing of the New York 
rates, now tend to consolidate at higher 
London levels the new position of 
sterling, thus diminishing the necessity 
for Bank of England support. Rising 
bond markets even in Eastern Europe, 


Bank 
, 
al, 


resistant when not also rising stock 
markets, and good reception for an 
ncreasing volume of new issues are 


indicative of slowly returning invest- 
ment confidence. 


French Banks Participate 


France now not only has definitely 
subscribed to the policy of capital ex- 
rts but the readiness of French banks 
participate in a large way with the 
Anglo-American and Swiss consortium 
the pending 1-year $32-million 
redit to Germany raises the hope that 
conomic, as well as political, consid- 
rations determine the direction 
of exports of French money and in- 
rease their usefulness, though Parlia- 
ment momentarily is divided on the 
and there is considerable 


will 


uestion 


pposition to the pending credit. 
of German 


Appraisals conditions 


Swift Survey of Business Abroad 


which had undergone a marked change 
in the last few weeks, both within and 
outside Germany, took an unexpected 
turn when National Socialist and Ger- 
man Nationalist members walked out 
on the Reichstag 

The question of reparations and debts 
revision is growing warmer, and may 
shortly come to a boil. In his important 
and well received speech before the 
Reichstag, Dr. Bruening declared the 
policy of the government was to col- 
laborate in seeking a comprehensive and 
organically sound solution, but 
served notice that the government is 
ready to incur every unpopularity in 
opposing all provocative or precipitate 
proposals designed to attain merely a 
fractional solution to this world-wide 
problem. European discussion momen- 
tarily is occupied with the d'Ormesson 
proposal suggesting on the one hand, 
50% reduction on both unconditional 
reparations and war debts in the next 
2 years; on the other hand, reduction 
by 1/12 of the Franco-German military 
appropriations 

Day-by-day business changed but little 
during the week 

Trade and industry here and there 
show sporadic improvement, but so far 
this fails to match the greater financial 
vigor already noted, or to substantiate 


he 


more sanguine views. Commodity mar- 
kets continue to be irregular. The 
uniform advance in textiles, noted a 
week ago, has broken up. Wool con- 
tinues strong. The lockout in Lan- 
cashire is taking on deeper subbornness 
and becoming a dispute of first magni- 
tude. Jute has again relapsed. Calcutta 
yearend stocks of cloth total 243 mil- 
lion yards, compared with 85 million 
at the end of 1929. Proposals now 









current would padlock a part of the 
Bessian looms 

All non-ferrous metals, on the other 
hand, began the week with a rebound 
from 10 days of steady decline led by 
tin on the reported overwhelming vote 
of the Malay producers favoring rc 
striction, with the Malayan government 
ready to sign a quota scheme. Silver 
futures, however, broke an even shilling 
an ounce with India reported planning 
to unload $50 millions of retired silver 
currency in China. At levels 


this metal loses monetary significance, 


prese nt 


raising the question as to what is its 


industrial value. 


British Business Uneven; 
Investor Interest Latent 


LONDON (By Cable) 
are unimproved with the only bright 


Commodities 


spots in the business outlook, increased 
sales of pig iron and small movements 
in steel. London wool sales, after a 
flat opening, 

Stock markets are 
with mining stocks leading. Giltedged 
securities were hit Thursday by rumors 
of a big development loan for the 
unemployed but this was denied by 
Parliament as part of the Labor govern 


recovered spectacularly 


moderately firm 


Monday saw the issue 
for $60 millions 


ment’s policy. 
of the Indian 
to earn 54%, 
tached conversion on 


loan 
offered at 
$25 millions to 
holders of the existing 549%. The stock 
was well received, dealings opening at 
a small premium. Financial houses were 
interested in the offer Tuesday of the 
$10 millions 5% debenture to finance 
the building on the old Hotel Cecil 
the new premises for to 


97 with at- 


site, lease 
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= é 3 International News 
' ARBITRATORS IN GERMANY’S RUHR STRIKE 
th , , . . . 
= Mine owners demanded an 8% cut in wages; labor balked at more than a 4% reduction. The German Labor Minister 
met the crisis by naming a special committee whose compromise on a 6% cut was backed by the government. 
Arbitrators, left to right: Dr. Link, Dr. Braun, and Dr. Bracht, Mayor of Essen 
EEK 
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Shell-Mex. That it was well received 
is confirmation of the view that in- 
vestors are readier to put their money 
into property than in industrials or 
giltedged. The success of these issues 
is expected to encourage waiting issues 
which have been frozen by lack of 
confidence. 

The cotton stoppage continues with 
weavers refusing to negotiate after the 
belated statement from employers as- 
suring them that the “more looms” 
system means less hard work and more 
money, that the displacement of labor 
will be arranged by a.joint group of 
owners and union representatives. An 
important Lancashire group has an- 
nounced plans to build mills in India 
to leap the tariffs and to overcome 
inability to reduce Engiish costs. Fi- 
mance experts are leaving shortly to 
choose sites and to supervise buildings, 
all with the hope of being able to 
recapture the Indian market for piece- 
goods. 


Silver at New Low 

Silver touched 4 new lows during 
the week, ending at 12d Monday after 
heavy selling on American account and 
uncertainty in China. The price has 
exactly halved in 17 months. 

The first railway dividend, the South- 
ern, is 14% on deferred stock against 
24%, being the lowest since 1926, 
the strike year. It is feared the Midland 
must draw heavily on reserves if a 
dividend is to keep the stock in the 
trustee category, but the Great Western 
is expected to show up better. 

Despite the sales record of Chevrolet, 
Ford rose on the London market 7/32 
to 315/16. Leyland Motors, after a 
long period with no dividend, will pay 
20% and lead the market. English 
automotives are said to be contemplating 
effecting a combination fight on Dagen- 
ham when it gets into production, 
because Ford is expected to sweep the 
market for low priced cars. 


350,000 Jobless in France; 


Business Continues to Sag 


Paris (By Cable)—The depression 
cycle continues to widen and deepen. 
Industrial activity is being further re- 
stricted. Railway receipts and car load- 
ings have dropped to new low levels. 
Business is much concerned as to how 
the 1930 $40-million railway deficit 
will be covered, and is strongly opposed 
to any increase in rates at the present 
juncture. 

Unemployment, hitherto only frac- 


34 





More GoLp 


From Buenos Aires to the National City Bank, New York. com: 
shipment to pay charges on outstanding loans. Argentine gold 
here since January 1 now totals $10,440,000 


30,000 
relief 


tionally represented by the 
persons receiving government 
(France is among the few countries in 
Europe so far to have resisted the in- 
troduction of federal unemployment 
insurance), is now declared by the 
French delegate to the International 
Labor Bureau at Geneva to be 350,000, 
to which 1 million short time jobless 
can be added. This total is based on 
a recent industrial survey and does not 
include agricultural unemployment or 
workers in establishments employing 
fewer than 100 workers. Part time un- 
employment has generalized in the 
textile industries, and is spreading to 
the northern coal mines and steel plants. 
The Alsatian potash mines have been 
placed on a 4-day basis. 

Agricultural conditions are unsatis- 
factory. Winter wheat is reported in 
poor shape with acreage reduced. No 
further development is proposed for 
an additional increase in the wheat 
duty. The year’s sugar excess, due to 
a bumper crop, is placed at 150,000 
tons. France did not participate in the 
Chadbourne plan and refiners now are 
negotiating with beet growers for joint 
storage of this excess. 

Pathé-Natan, the second largest 
French movie combine, is reported in 
financial difficulties, with a deficit of 
$20 millions. There are rumors of a 
rescue by the financier, Bayer, of the 


Galeries Lafayette, or by tl 
Marchall Bank, but they are der 
Pathé is said to be seeking 
with the Gaumont group as a | 
sort. Such a merger would 
French movie industry into 
powerful combine operating a : 
of the country’s theatres and 
According to Berlin reports, Ba 
Marchall, named above, will repres 
French interests in the Franco-Ger 
group formed to take over the B 
fiir _Innen und Aussenhandel | 
tic and foreign trade) —witl 
Mannesmann Brothers, holding 
interests in Morocco, are affiliated 
new bank will be devoted t 
velopment of mixed Franco-Ger 
interests under the 
Franzésische Bank. 


name Deuts 


Citroen—SKF 

The Citroén automobile compay 
reported to have contracted for tl 
of SKF roller bearings exclusi 
return for which the Swed sh compan 
has purchased an $800,000 stock inter 
est in Citroén. It was at first believe 
that Kreuger & Toll were financing t 
transaction but this is now denied 

In contrast with diminishing | 
activity, financial activity is increas 
Loans to Poland, Roumania, and 
slavia are progressing but are 
by the consent of the governn 
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another 


S/l D pe 





participation in the short term credit 
* Germany indicating a new policy, 
iW ° . 

ghich eventually may include a loan 


to Italy. 


Diverse Factors Affect 

German Business Outlook 
peruin (By Cable) —Business _ senti- 
ment which improved early in the week 
on evidence of political stabilization 
and reports of the first French partici- 
sation in German government credit 
which is considered a sign of returning 
foreign confidence in German finance 
and indicative of the possibility of an 
nflux of French capital, again hesitated 
ifter Tuesday’s upset in the Reichstag. 

The week's outstanding event is the 
innounced participation of a French 
banking consortium, headed by the 
Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas, up 
to 30% in the $32 millions in inter- 
national credit for financing the pur- 
chase of an equal amount of preferred 
shares in the Federal Railway Com- 
pany sold by the treasury to employees 
f the Insurance Board. The latter 
riginally were expected to pay monthly 
astalments till December, 1932, but the 
resent transaction will make the pro- 
eeds available to the treasury im- 
mediately. 

American participation by Lee Hig- 
ginson, though reduced, still is domi- 
nant. Further American credit came to 
RWE (Rheinisch Westfallisches Elek- 
tricitaetswerk, A. G.) in $74 millions, 
S-yeat 7% motes financed by the 
National City Bank. 


Price Reduction Successful 

The decree forcing a price reduction 
on trade-marked articles has proved a 
decisive success, the great majority of 
firms, including American foodstuffs 
and cosmetics, preferring to reduce 
prices before Feb. 1 rather than forego 
the protection of fixed retail prices and 
risk a price war on their goods. Con- 
trary to the opinion of the general 
public, that manufacturers of branded 
utticles are able to dictate terms to the 
wholesale and retail trade, the latter 
have both maintained their positions 
remarkably well, and succeeded in repu- 
dating the attempt of manufacturers 
to shift a part of their losses by distrib- 
uting them to the trade through reduc- 
tion of percentages on discounts and 
reDates 

Successful reduction of the price 
evel is endangered by the alleged 
promise of the government to agrarian 
aterests to increase and introduce a 
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What This TRape Mark 





Means to Industrial Buyers 


Companies 
Merged to form 
Gears & Forg- 

ings, Ine. 
Van Dorn & Dutton Co. 
William Ganschow Co. 
Fawceus Machine Co. 

Obie Forge Co. 


CUT GEARS 
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AND UPSET FORGINGS 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 


GEARS 


HREE years ago four of the country’s old- 

est and largest gear and forge companies 
merged to form Gears and Forgings, Inc. Thus, 
the advantages of vertical organization were 
made available to industrial buyers of gears 
and power transmission equipment. 


This means . . . that from ome competent, ex- 
perienced and reputable concern you can sup- 
ply all your gear and forging needs... That 
one high standard of workmanship prevails 
throughout, from forgings to finished gears 
... That the combined engineering facilities of 
these companies offer you expert assistance on 
any problem of gear design . . . and that com- 
plete production facilities and strategic loca- 


tion insure the best possible delivery. 


The G & F trade mark offers you all these ad- 
vantages. Can you afford to overlook them? 


GEARS AND FORGINGS, INC. 
General Offices ; 
3142 WOODHILL ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 


District Offices: Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, New 
York, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Pittsburgh 
Factories: Cleveland, Chicago, Ford City, Pa. 


PRODUCTS 


SPEED REDUCERS + DROP, FLAT HAMMER 


ROLLING MILL MACHINERY 
BRIDGE OPERATING MECHANISMS 


*? FORGINGS 












CES 


Superior in 1886; Superior in 1931! 
We have ome improved our product 
and now we make the best possible Fence at 
the lowest possible price. 
swt poy ‘ou to let Stewart figure on your 
Fence requirements. Everything, including 
erection, = Stewart supervision. Write 
for Factory Fence catalog. 
THESTEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
733 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, O. 


Another Stewart supe- 
rior feature. Wire wov- 








Manufacturers 


You are invited to utilize our indus- 
trial and engineering services on fac- 
tory establishment or relocation. 
Complete reports on industrial ad- 
in areas served by our 
properties . . . All negotiations con- 
fidential and gratis. Address Indus- 
trial Development Department. 


vantages 





Associated Gas and 
Electric System 
61 Broadway ES") New York City 
= “ 

















Visibility 


During 1930 The Business Week 
averaged almost two editorial 
pages for every page of advertis- 
ing. In no issue was the ratio less | 


than 1} pages editorial for 1 page | 


of advertising. 


In no issue was it necessary for 
the reader to turn more than 52 | 


pages to see every advertisement. 


Visibility is one of the governing 
factors in advertising effective- 
ness. The advertiser gets an 
exceptionally good “break” in 
The Business Week. 








flexible tariff on meat and dairy prod- 
ucts, and develop further the compul- 
|sory admixture of domestic farm prod- 
ucts. The Federal Economic Council 
is demanding $500,000 as an annual 
subsidy for flax growing. Forestal in- 
terests complain of a 30% depreciation 
in values on forest products last year 
due to Russian dumping and urge the 
tripling of present duties on logs and 
sawn lumber. The increase is empha- 
tically opposed by the timber trade and 
wood working industry, and mining 
industries assert such a move would 
raise prices on logs and sawn timber 
4% and 20% respectively. They point 
out that Germany is dependent on 
imports for 4 of lumber requirements. 

Another event is the Stahlverein 
(German Steel Trust) declaration 
of a 4% dividend instead of 6% 
as jn recent years. Though the dividend 
covers the year ending last September 
and so does not yet reflect the full 
gravity of the depression, sales were 
down 13%, gross earnings 89%, and 
net earnings 32%. The most adverse 
features on the balance sheet were the 
increase in stock of finished products 
by $20 millions, or 41%, and great 
lack of liquidity. The Stahlverein divi- 
dend is likely to prejudice dividends 
from a number of leading mining and 
steel concerns with big interests in the 
|former. Among these are Gelsenkir- 
‘chen (Gelsenkirchener Bergwerks A.- 
|G.), the country’s leading coal mining 
company, and Phoenix A.-G., (an im- 
portant steel company largely owned 
by Gelsenkirchen and Thyssen). 








Foreign Orders Up 


Further details of the AEG and 
Siemens reports strikingly illustrate the 
importance of foreign business in 
maintaining relatively satisfactory em- 
ployment in the German electrical in- 
dustry during last year. Thus, while 
|domestic sales of AEG declined 
| 35%: total sales declined only 10% 
due to an increase in foreign orders 
lof 8%. The Siemens concern share in 
the foreign business totaled 33% for 
light, and 47% in heavy equipment. 

The German-Swiss aluminum war 
| (see page 30) terminated with the 
federal-owned Vereinigte Aluminium- 
werke agreeing to purchase a fixed 
quantity of crude aluminum monthly 
from the Swiss concern, which in turn 
reopens its closed German rolling mill. 
Peace will facilitate the renewal of the 
European cartel and will restore a 
united anti-Canadian front. 

The gasoline price war continues un- 
abated. Big concerns have reduced 








further filling station prices 
now below world levels. \ 
Roumanians have given up 
drawn from the market. the S 
accepting the challenge 
same reductions. Their , 
quota demands for future s 
cartel are the main obstacle t 
Business is interested in t 
of the General Motors-own 
werke which is the first co 
Germany to take out group 
on all employees, and pay . 
premium. In January, Opel 
sured on a trial basis all 
entirely at its own cost 
of the month, 90% 
continue and agreed to pay 
the premium despite the 
miums already paid 
social insurance. 


and 


had 


on ¢ 


Italy Encourages Silk 
Exports; Oil Discovered 
MiLaN (By Cable)—A general 
timistic business tone 
better stock quotations during t 
2 weeks. Manager Deading 
Italian Bank says improven 
really come and there is good hi 
the near future. In the 
wool, rayon, and cotton are still 

Net profits of the Bank of It 
1930 were $3,858,000 against $3,87 
000 in 1929. The 10% 
repeated this year. In 
serves decreased by $3,766,00% 
cover still held at 53%, the 
quirement being 40%. Credito Italia 
declared an 8% dividend. 

The silk spinning mills in Ver 
province have reopened, taking 
2,800 operatives. Exports of raw 
to the United States since Jan. 1 tot 
4,000 bales, price $5.14 per kilo, 
record low, with which Italians 
to meet Japanese competition. Edi 
directors recommend a 10% 
on their own shares and the same 
last year for 11 subsidiaries 
output of electric power in 1930 total 
9,930 million kw.-hrs., an increase 
184 million over 1929. The output « 
rayon, which totaled 32,200,000 k 
grams in 1929, fell to 30 million 
1930, with actual mill capacity 
than 40 million. The industry 's | 
pared to export if the trade revives 

The promising discovery of an 
well near Parma, gushing 9 
good petroleum in one day, has ro 
great interest. Experiments are bet 
continued to determine whether 
flow is permanent. 
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Bolivia To Default Again; 
Brazil Cuts Consulates 


InrerEST in the journey of the Prince 
of Wales to Buenos Aires is more spec- 


‘cular than news from most of the 


Latin countries. 

In Peru, the proposal for a mora- 
torium was pushed farther into the 
future when the government announced 
that provision had been made to meet 
the $600,000 charges due on Mar. 1. 

Bolivia still has not been able to ne- 
gotiate any scheme to aid the govern- 
ment in meeting service charges on the 
external debt. The Financial Commis- 
sion, which has been in New York since 
Dec. 12, this week announced negotia- 
tions will be discontinued until the 
Provisional Military Government goes 
out of office and the new administration 
comes in on Mar. 10. Meanwhile, in- 
terest due on Mar. 1 to holders of the 
1928 external 7% bonds must be post- 
poned. The interest on the 1927 ex- 
ternal 7% loan is already in default; 
the payment due Jan. 1 was omitted. 


Brazil Economizes 

Few new developments are reported 
from Brazil. Disorders in the northern 
states are not considered a threat to the 
government. In Sad Paulo, it is re- 
ported that negotiations are under way 
for a consolidation of 5 railroads in that | 
state. The report declares that after 
consolidation, a credit of $30 millions 
for the purchase of material to mod- 
emnize the lines will be advanced by a 
group of North American firms. 

As an economy measure, Provisional 
President Vargas has decreed the clos- 
ing of more than 150 Brazilian consu- 
lates. In the United States, consulates 
reported in the list to be closed include 
Cleveland, Louisville, Milwaukee, Palm 
Beach, Tampa, and St. Louis. 


Japan’s Foreign Trade 
Shows Export Balance 
Business in Japan is holding up well. 
Stock Exchange activity during the last 
week was restricted but prices were gen- 
erally steady. Commodities fluctuated 
generally upward, though raw silk re- 
acted to dullness in the United States. 
Cotton and cotton yarns were stronger. 
Rice was practically unchanged. 

Foreign trade during the first 10 days 
of February showed a favorable balance 
of nearly $450,000. 

Important legislation before the Diet 


Standard for 
light weight mailings 


air mail 
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—Ten sheets to the ounce. 
Indispensable for fast mailing 
of sales information. 


—Ideal for all long-distance 
correspondence. 

—Available in many colors. 
Economy in weight. 


— Save postage on bulk 
correspondence. 
—Save valuable filing space. 


for business — Distinctive 
and unusual—rugged cockle 
finish — substantial for the 
typewriter. 


Send for Samples and “Facts About Thin Papers” 


ESLEECK MANUFACTURING CO., Turners Falls, Mass. 








white. 





has been held up by party strife. 
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53% Greater Effectiveness 


Color adds 53% (average) more effectiveness 
to advertising, according to Dr. Daniel Starch, 
consultant in marketing problems. 


An extra color in The Business Week costs only 
191,% to 21% more per page than black and 


Consider color for your advertising in The 
Business Week. 


It’s a good buy. 
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OLD IRONSIDES 


A paper characterized by the staunchness of 
the Constitution, fondly called “Old Iron- 
sides.°? As always in a paper for ledger use, 
the inherent strength of the old craftsmen 


should prevail. The sturdiness of strong new 


rags; the durability that results from careful 


paper making; the staunchness that Is the re- 
sult of honest workmanship and old ideals of 
manufacturing; brought up to date by the best 
of modern methods; these, with a perfect sur- 
face, smooth, yet velvety, make Old Ironsides 
Ledger an unchallenged leader among the 
moderate priced ledger papers. 
» 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 


Wide Readi ng 


UNEMPLOYMENT WHat 
| Econonasrs Say AsBouT I!1 
| Bowers. Factory and Indu 
| ment, February. Various pla 
lof the Wagner bills and thei: 
“ATMOSPHERE” SELLS $50 S 
|de Lopatecki. American Ari 
| A new and striking example 
| methods and background fit the , 
| the clientele. Excellent illust: 
|the alert architect and store ma 


FORECASTING THE TRADE WIN 
| Pickett Helm. World's W 
From bananas to razor blades 
jists are booming consumpt 

| suggestive of a possible way 

| present depression if it is d 
consumption. 

HURDLING THE Customs Ba 
Your AUSTRALASIAN MaAILIN 
Wakefield. Export Adverti 
| Advice to the new exporter ; 
information for the advertiser 
New Zealand, British and Fr 
AMERICAN STEEL IN FOREIGN 
Gilmore Iden. Magazine U 
Feb. 7. Europe's cartels have 
in several countries the industry 
ing to extend foreign markets 
Russia STILL OFFERS A Las 
FOR AMERICAN EQUIPMENT. M 
son. Iron Age, Feb. 5. Sumn 
various projects that have had or w 
direct effect on the employment 
machinery or American technical « 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND THE Am 


Export ADVERTISER. Etienne de K 


Export Advertiser, February. Met 


| advertising and selling in this fri 
| prosperous market. 


REPORTS—SURVEYS 


CANADA 1931. Dominion Bur 


| tistics, Ottawa, 199 pp., 25 cents. A 


handbook of present conditions 
progress. Current data on all ind 
trade. 

How To JupGe A House. Report 
National Committee on Wood Ut 


| Washington, 85 pp., 10 cents. | 


consider in building, repairing, or 
ing a home. 

OPERATING TRUCKS PROFITABLY 
TRACTING. General Motors Truck ¢ 
pp. A report based on a nation-wid 
New economies, new profits, in cort 
capacity and careful buying. 

RADIO MARKETS OF THE WORLD 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic ¢ 
Department of Commerce, Washingt 
pp., 20 cents. The markets by « 
their use of radio, their investments 
unusual market conditions. 


BOOKS 


THE Economic LIFE oF SoviEt Russi 
Calvin B. Hoover. Macmillan, 361 pp., 5° 
Stimulating, complete, up-to-the-mi 
terpretation of the significance t 
talistic world of the Soviet Union. 

REDUCING SEASONAL UNEMPLOYMEN! 
Edwin S. Smith. McGraw-Hill. In oc 
listed at $4 in our issue of Feb. 4. 1% 





price is $3. 
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Tue sudden routing of the bears in 
Wall Street and reversal of bearish senti- 
ment in other commodity markets this 
week raised hopes of an early turn in the 
business tide. Though steel production, 
electric power, and car loadings are 
holding their own, it appears doubtful 
that the underlying business situation 
will yet lend sustained support to any 
rapid upswing of prices. The Business 
Week index of general business condi- 
tions for the first week of February 
stands at 76.8% of normal against a 
revised figure of 77% the preceding 
week and 92.8% a year ago. 













Steel Production 

Steel ingot production for January in- 
creased nearly 24% over the low output 
of slightly over 2 million tons in De- 
cember. But with a total of 2,483,206 
tons, January production ranks as the 
smallest tonnage for the month of any 
years since 1917, with the single excep- 
tion of 1922. A year ago, with an oper- 
ating ratio of 70%, some 3,796,090 tons 
were produced, indicating the very high 
level of activity in the fore part of 1930. 
The January, 1931, operating ratio of 
45.9% of capacity, according to the 
American Iron & Steel Institute, com- 
pares with 38.6% in December, 44.6% 
in November and 50.39% in October. 
For the first week of February, The Busi- 
ness Week estimates steel ingot opera- 
tions at 48% of capacity compared with 
17% at the close of January. The ad- 





















at 61% of normal compared with 60% 
the preceding week. Steel orders un- 







unexpectedly large, totaling 4,132,351 











general business conditions. 











line and structural steel orders. 
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justed index of steel production stands 


filled on the last day of January were 


tons. The gain of 188,755 tons over 
December was the fourth consecutive 
increase in these figures and places Janu- 


What the Figures Show 










































Latest Preceding Year 
THE BUSINESS WEEK INDEX Week Week Ago 
| OF GENERAL ACTIVITY..............- *76.8 177.0 92.8 
| Production 
| Steel Mill Operation (% OS Ee *48 47 80 
Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily aver- 

age in thousands, 4 weeks basis)........ .. $8,744 $10,755 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons). 1,344 t1,473 1,938 
Petroleum (daily average, 1,000 bblis.). 2,117 2,086 2,614 | 

| Total Electric Power (millions K. W.H.).... 1,679 1,687 1,783 

Trade | 
Car Loadings (daily average, all classes, 1,000 

ai ewkak wkatien aed iwes ENDS ka eke 120 119 150 

Check Payments (outside N. Y.City, millions) $4,771 $4,162 $5,840 
Money in Circulation (daily average, | 

| SE cccuuctdeecussceccedcasssceous - $4,599 $4,581 $4,560 | 
Wheat Receipts (1,000 bushels)............. 7,193 6,810 3,390 
Cotton Receipts (1,000 bales)............... 198 138 132 

_ Cattle Receipts (1,000 head)................ *147 140 143 

| Hog Receipts (1,000 head).................. *636 +714 701 

| Wool Receipts (1,000 Ibs.)....... il iets te lad 1,592 4,300 7,249 
Prices (Averagetfor the Week) 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City,’bu.). $0.69 $0.69 $1.12 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.). .. $0.106 $0.104 $0.158 
Iron and Steel (composite, ton). . $31.69 $31.69 $35.24 
Copper (electrolytic, lb.) f. o. b. refinery $0.094 $0.094 $0.178 
All Commodities (Fisher’s Index, 1926-100).. 76.4 77.2 93.4 
Finance 
Total Loans and Discounts, Federal Reserve 

reporting member banks (millions). ..... $15,668 $15,753 $16,630 

Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve report- 
ing member banks (millions)........ . $8,365 $8,374 $8,938 | 
Brokers’ Loans, New York Federal Reserve 
member banks (millions)................ $1,716 $3,450 
Federal Reserve System Ratio.............. 82.9 77.9 
Stocks Sold (N. Y. Stock Exchange, 1,000 

shares, N. Y. Times).................... 8,190 9,457 20,143 
Stock Prices (N. Y. Times, average 50 stocks) $154.95 $154.15 $221.72 
Bonds Sold (N. Y. Stock Exchange, par value, 

I ain. GG uit tak okdibns once se $46.623 $58,214 $54,129 
Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds). $95.83 $96.23 $93.89 | 
Interest Rates—Call Loans (daily average). . 1.5% 1.5% 44% 
Interest Rates—Time Loans (daily average). 1}]-2% 1]-2% 42-5% 
Business Failures (Dun, number)........... 676 660 619 
*Preliminary tRevised 








ary at the highest level since April, 1930. 

As February opens the trend in oper- 
ations is upward, but demand is spotty, 
according to the Iron Age. The irregu- 
larity in the flow of orders is to be ex- 
pected in view of the unsettlement of covering the first days of February will 
Though 
automobile production for January has 
been estimated by the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce at 183,- 
876 units for the United States and 
Canada, a 12% increase over December. 
The demand for sheet metal has tapered 
off, so that mill operations fluctuate. 
The curtailment program in the oil in- 
dustry and financing difficulties are given 
as reasons for delays in placing pipe 








Due to a change in the system of 
reporting building construction figures 
by the F. W. Dodge Corp., no data 


be available until the next issue of The 
Business Week. For the purpose of our 
general index, a conservative estimate 
has been made, but the publication of 
our adjusted index for building must 
await the announcement of the actual 
data. The recently released figures on 
construction for January reveal a slight 
decline of less than 9% from the De- 
cember totals and nearly 30% from the 
January, 1930, volume, or $227,956,400 
compared with $249,435,500 and $323,- 







975,200 respectively. This volume of 
building in the 37 states is the smallest 
of any month of the period 1925 to date. 

In the metropolitan New York area 
residential construction was particularly 
strong, showing an 18% increase over 
a year ago. In the 37 states as a whole, 
residential construct‘on was in meager 
volume, though the decline from De- 
cember is to be expected. A total of 
$54,375,500 marks the low of the past 
6 years. Total non-residential construc- 
tion declined to $78,369,800, the first 
month since 1925 that this group has 
fallen below the $100-million a month 
mark. 
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The volume of public works for Janu- 
ary, comprising nearly 42% of the total 
contracts awarded, affords the most fa- 
vorable comparison with recent months 
and preceding Januaries. With a total 
of $95,211,100 against $76.4 millions 
in December and $71.6 millions in 
November, the volume of public works 
and utility contracts exceeds the January 
totals of every year from 1925 through 
1929. 

The downward trend in bituminous 
coal production is not uncommon at 
this season, but the slackened demands 
of industry have lowered the level of 
output below that of 1922. Our ad- 
justed index of this series shows a 
further decline to 62% of normal 
against 66% (revised) the preceding 
week. Electric power production de- 
clined approximately the usual seasonal 
amount so that our adjusted index re- 
mains unchanged at 89% of normal. 
Output is now about 6% under 1930 
when peak production was recorded, 
and 2.3% under 1929. 


Car Loadings Rise 


The slightly upward trend in car 
loadings for the closing week of Janu- 
ary is usual for the season. The fair- 
sized gain in the loadings of miscel- 
laneous and less-than-carlot freight was 
comparable with corresponding weeks 
of past years and is reflected in our ad- 
justed index based on these groups, 
which rose from 74% to 77% of nor- 
mal. The large decline in coal loadings 
practically offset the substantial gains in 
the two classes above. Apparently the 
volume of trade of which miscellaneous 
and less-than-carlot freight are indica- 
tive is holding up better than productive 
activity. The preliminary report on de- 
partment store sales for January cor- 
roborates this situation. Sales did not 


decline from the peak month of De- 
cember as much as seasonally expected ; 
hence the adjusted index of sales showed 
a 6% increase over December. 

The upturn in the volume of check 
payments after a steady decline for 4 
weeks is the usual trend of this im- 
portant trade indicator. The sharpest 
increases occurred in the towns outside 
of the major financial centers. Since 
these figures covered the week of the 
last days of January and the first of 
February, the sudden rise is probably 
due to the first-of-the-month trade set- 
tlements and wage payments. Our 
adjusted index of these bank debits 
moved upward to 82% of normal. 


Money in Circulation 

Money in circulation has turned up- 
ward in usual form without falling 
below the 1930 level of last January. 
Our adjusted index, which takes account 
of price fluctuations, moved upward to 
108% of normal against 107% the pre- 
ceding week. 

The highly fluctuating price situation 
in the commodity markets eclipses all 
activity in other fields. The sudden 
boom on the stock market, catching 
shorts napping, spread to the com- 
modity exchanges, sending July wheat 
to the highest since December. Activity 
was most apparent in the new crops 
which are free from Farm Board con- 
trol. The shift in activity from wheat, 
a controlled commodity, to corn, an 
open commodity, is shown in the 
monthly report of the Grain Futures 
Administration. Sales of wheat futures 
in ten markets in January totaled 346.9 
million bushels against 1.3 billion a 
year ago, while trade in corn totaled 
600 million bushels against 195 mil- 
lion in January 1930. 

Cotton prices reached higher ground 
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The Index 
The weekly index of genera! bys 


ness activity, first of its vy 
compiled by The Busines; w, 
from 8 series of weekly &> 
—steel mill operations, | 
contracts, bituminous coz 
duction, electric Power outpy 
non-bulk carloadings, check pay. 
ments outside New York com. 
mercial loans of reporting Fed. 
eral Reserve member banks. an, 
currency in circulation. It 

the current level of the 

daily physical volume 
ness as compared with the norma! 
for the season and the year 

mal, represented by 100, is 

the current volume of gene: 
business activity should be if the 
usual seasonal changes and 
to-year growth had occurred. For 
further explanation see The By 
ness Week, May 7, 1930, P 











stimulated by the rise in the stock 
market and the Liverpool markets 
Favorable figures on January clot! 
production, sales, and shipments wer 
also factors. The world’s visible supp) 
of cotton on Jan. 16 was 1.8 million 
bales im excess of a year ago, due 
entirely to the large American crop 
The movement of American cotton into 
sight during December was the lowest 
for the month since 1922, indicatiy 


Metal Prices 


Copper prices have fluctuated irregu 
larly. Reduction of the export pric 
on Feb. 7 to 9.80¢ brought in a steady 
flow of foreign orders to custom smelt 
ers. On Feb. 9, the export quotation 
was raised to 10.05¢, and on Feb. 1! 
to 10.30¢ to conform with the 10¢ 
domestic quotation. The February 
port on copper stocks shows a decline 
from December and January which 
though small, is in the right direction 
if price stabilization and strengthening 
are to be relieved. 

While no amnouncement of future 
steel prices is yet forthcoming, the im 
pression seems to be gaining that the 
next turn covering the second quarter 
deliveries will be upward. 

Commercial and security loans run 
below 1930 by several hundred mil. 
lions. The decline in the former series 
was small for the week and usual for 
the season. Our adjusted index te- 
mains at the high level of 114% o 
normal when account is taken of the 
decline in prices, seasonal variation and 
long time trend. 
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Money and the Market 


tue stock market's spectacular zoom 
fymished the feature of the financial 
week. In other fields trends evident 
x the close of last week continued 
into this one. 

The stock rise started on Saturday 
ind continued through to the Thursday 
poliday in a persistent climb to levels 
x the bottom of the autumn decline. 
profit-taking was absorbed in fairly 

shape. Volume of sales rose to 
well above 4 million shares daily, after 
weeks of days averaging 14 millions 
ind less. This increase in volume at- 
tested public re-entry of the market as 


prices went up. 


Reasons for the Rise 

Accounting for the rise are a num- 
ber of factors: (1) Eeasy money; (2) 
belief that a special session of Congress 
is now less likely than it seemed 2 
weeks ago; (3) indication that bonus 
proposals had reached a compromise 
on an amount big enough to be stim- 
wating, small enough not to be harm- 
ful; (4) improvement in the British 
money market, stopping gold losses; 
(5) French foreign lending, leading to 
hope that a mew policy had been 
adopted in favor of such action; (6) 
improvement in commodity prices; 
(7) a more-than-seasonal increase in 
U.S. Steel’s unfilled orders; (8) court 
approval of the Vacuum-Standard Oil 
of New York merger; (9) a strong 
technical position as a result of long 
liquidation; (10) short covering on 
the realization that prices could not 
immediately be put down from last 
week's levels. Some other slight signs 
of business improvement also helped. 
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But a more comprehensive evaluation 
of present conditions makes the per- 
manency of Wall Street's allegro mood 
doubtful. The present rise results from 
an inevitable reaction from the pessi- 
mism prevailing a few weeks ago. But 
until fundamental business activity 
shows definite signs of an increase of 
better-than-seasonal proportions, many 
observers believe the duration of the 
bull market will be limited to a few 
weeks at most, and speculators are 
being urged to be extremely alert 
against sudden changes. 


Caution Still Needed 
Factors which indicate the need of 


caution: (1) A strong indication from, 


the first 6 weeks of business that first- 
quarter earnings will be poor, possibly 
even in comparison with the final quar- 
ter of the year; (2) the strong doubt 
indicated by recent thorough surveys 
that building will show more than 
seasonal improvement during the first 
quarter; (3) the less hopeful automo- 
tive outlook; (4) an obscured agricul- 
tural picture, with no hope of increased 
purchasing power, at least until June; 
(5) unfavorable developments in Ger- 
many and renewed concern over Russia; 
(6) the fact that a special session of 
Congress is far from impossible; (7) 
inevitably higher taxes; (8) lack of 
certainty that commodity price defla- 
tion is ended. 

Bond prices continued to rise this 
week on bank buying and further de- 
creased fear of a disrupting government 
security issue for bonus payment pur- 
poses. Banks, both in and out of New 
York, were good buyers both of govern- 


ment and other securities, and the in- 
dividual buying which helped the mar- 
ket along a few weeks ago continued 
in some volume. 

The rise is perfectly natural under 
present conditions, with money rates as 
low as they are and the large supply 
of short-term funds seeking investments. 
The banks are faced with a small de- 
mand for loans of the type which they 
are willing to make, while their time 
deposits are increasing, permitting more 
permanent investment of funds. Due to 
continually falling rates of interest on 
time deposits, however, there is no cer- 
tainty as to how long investors will 
leave them with banks rather than buy 
bonds themselves. 

The supply of new bonds through 
new issues was very small this week, a 
further fact which aided the price rise. 
Flotations in the short weeks totaled 
less than $25 millions, compared with 
$40 millions last week and about $175 
millions the preceding week. Most of 
this week's funds were raised by munici- 
palities in small amounts. Utilities 
came next in total of funds raised. The 
real test of the bond market's strength 
will come when larger totals of new 
issues are floated. 


Short-Term Money Rates 


Short-term money rates continued to 
drop. Bankers’ acceptance rates were 
cut another 4% to 14@1§%, and the 
demand continues to exceed the supply. 
The Treasury cut the interest rate re- 
quired on its deposits to 1% from 14%. 
The New York clearing house reduced 
its rate on time deposits to 14% from 
2%. Gold imports continued to exert 
an easing influence. Total loans and in- 
vestments of banks rose slightly for the 
first time since November. 
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an Old Spanish Custom 


The old man walked around and around the circle. He was 
harnessed to a wooden arm which turned the ancient millstone. 
“Why don’t you let your donkey do that work?” he was asked. 
“This, P’'ve always done,” he answered. 


Mechanically, the publishing industry 
is alert to inventiveness. Editorially it 
often clings to traditional and often 
obsolete formulae. 


Among the customs zealously guarded 
by the solons of the printed word, is the 
Leautifying of front covers. Custom de- 
crees that this expanse shall be made 
optically appealingin the hope thatit will 
intrigue the casual reader’s fickle taste 
and perhaps make him buy. One glance 
ata newsstand giveseloquent evidenceof 
the headscratching necessary to produce 
something that hasn’t been done before. 
The Business Week cast aside this old 
custom. Its front cover is the most 
prominent space in the publication. 
Therefore, it carries the most vital news 
—the weekly Business Index. In the face 
of warning, criticism and dismay, we’ve 
put our editorial ace, out where all can 


see. Why? We know that you busy men 
who control the bulk of this country’s 
business aren’t mixing business realism 
with prettified art; haven’t the time to 
be cajoled through padded pages to find 
the hidden substance. 


Thus, this same disregard of blazed 
trails characterizes this publication in 
every department. You and 75,000 others 
of equal stature, meet a new kind of 
business news on every page. You find 
no “Shands off” signs on any legitimate 
subject. For, The Business Week must 
serve you men whose whole tempo i: 
regulated by progress—the most impor- 
tant group in the nation. 

If you, as the arbiter of your advertising 
strategy, can use the influence of these 
others, then your first logical advertis- 
ing step should be in the pages of The 
Business Week. 








—————D 
—7_, 
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personnel Conference 


tooks 10 Years Ahead 


Dr JOSEPH H. WILLETs, professor 
¢ industrial management, Wharton 
school of Finance and Commerce, ex- 
sects these developments in personnel 
management in the next 10 years: 

(1) Increasing sense of social re- 
sponsibility by industry and increas- 
oo participation of government in 
the establishment and maintenance of 
minimum standards; (2) greater se- 
curity for workers from the hazards of 
business, particularly those of old age 
and unemployment; (3) a shorter 
working week; (4) improving quality 
of executive management and _leader- 
chip; (5) imcreasing research in eco- 
nomic and industrial problems; (6) 
greater attention to the study of emo- 
tions as a means of gaining better 
understanding of human behavior. 

This forecast was made at the per- 
sonnel conference of the American 
Management Association at Niagara 
Falls last week. To the same audience, 
Ordway Tead, editor of business books, 
Harper & Bros., offered these sugges- 
tions on the causes and cure of busi- 
ness instability: 

(1) the problem is fundamentally an 
international one and can be solved 
permanently only on a basis of world- 
wide planning and control; (2) the 
competitive and individualistic char- 
ater of our industries will ultimately 
prove a fatal defect unless we can re- 
late producton more closely to avail- 
able purchasing power. 


Letters 
Pure Oil in the Van 


The Pure Oil Company 
Chicago 
To the Editor: 

I notice in The Business Week of Jan. 28 
the heading of an article “Unit Operation 
Gets Try-Out in First Major Oil Field.” 

We have been operating the Van field 
since a year ago last October, and I think 
that that is the first major field under unit 
management. There is no question of Van 
being a major oil field, as I think there is no 
doubt that it would produce seven or eight 
hundred thousand barrels a day, and the 
potential which has been set up for prora- 
hon purposes is 2,750,000 barrels per day. 
Kettleman Hills is probably the only field in 
‘e country that I think could reasonably 
aim a good prospect of ultimately higher 
total recovery. 

Certainly there is no question about Van 
being 4 major field, and no question of our 
pride in the fact that we brought about the 
ust big unit operation, as you have perhaps 
uready gathered. You have always been so 
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good that I am certainly not writing this | 
letter in any complaining spirit. 
Yours very truly, 
Henry M. Dawes, 


President 


Mr. Dawes is right. The Van Pool, in east 
central Texas, is a major pool with tre- 
mendous potential production; it has been 
operating for nearly 15 months under a unit 
plan in which 5 companies—Pure Oil, Shell 
Petroleum, Humble Oil & Refining, Sun, and 
Texas—are joined. Operations are carried 
on by Mr. Dawes’ company. Since rigid pro- 
ration under unit operation has been in force 
from the very beginning, the Van Pool has 
never received much publicity. 


The Two (or Three) Aetnas 


Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Te the Editor: 

Our attention has been called to the fact 
that the new home office building of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. was published in 
the Jan. 21 issue of The Business Week, with 
a caption indicating that it was the home 
of the “Aetna Insurance Company,” which 
is an entirely different organization. 

Would it be asking too much to have this | 
matter corrected in a future issue? 

Very truly yours, 
STANLEY F, WITHE, 
Manager. 


Aetna Insurance Co., founded 1819, has some 
$6 billions fire insurance in force. Aetna 
Life, founded 1850, has some $4 billions life 
insurance in force. It is affiliated with Aetna 
Casualty, founded 1883, with $20-0dd mil- 
lions premiums in force. Also Automobile 
Insurance Co. 

All are in Hartford. 


Peaceful Honduras 
Consulado General de 


Honduras | 
New York 


To the Editor: 

Going over the business section of your | 
magazine, I have found, to my surprise, the 
report of “smolderings” in Honduras. 

There is no foundation whatsoever to such 
information. The country is at peace, the 
government is developing the national indus- 
tries, stimulating all kinds of commercial 
enterprises and giving full support to the 
working class. To achieve this, the Execu- 
tive Power counts with the cooperation of 
Congress and the mass of the people. 

Reports like the one you have published 
are bound to injure the increasing trade be- 
tween my country and the United States of 
America. Therefore I would see with 
pleasure some sort of statement in your next 
issue of your publication declaring that such 
report with regard to Honduras was not 
true. 

I take this opportunity in sending you a/| 
report on the finances of my country, year | 
of 1930. | 

Trusting that you will find my petition 
completely justified, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
S. PAREDES REGALADO, 
Consul General 





| 
Guatemala, Panama, had just overthrow | 
governments. Private cables informed us 
there was restiveness in Honduras. | 


KEEPING 
ABREAST 
in 

Business 


-.. means keeping in touch with the re 
sults of current research, and latest avail 
able data, plans and methods for effective 
handling of timely business problems 

made available to you for example in these 


| Fiee New McGraw-Hill Books: 


1. Harvard Business Reports—V olume IX— 
Cases in Industrial Marketing 


Compiled by the Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University, introduction and individual 
commentaries by MELVIN THOMAS COPELAND, Pre 
fessor of Marketing, Harvard. $363 pages, 629 $6.00 
THs book brings together in convenient “case 

history"’ form, with pertinent facts and fig 
ures, the actual, intimate story of scores of 
Pivotal situations and perplexing problems in 
marketing industrial goods of nearly every kind. 


2. Leith— 


| World Minerals and World Politics 


Department of Geology 
Whittlesey House Publica 
$2.00 


significant is this 


By C. K. LEITH, Chairman 
University of Wisconsin 4 
tion 213 pages, 54%27\% 
TNUSUALLY timely and 
factual study of the world's mineral re 
sources which underlie so many current com- 
mercial, political, and international problems. 


3. Trant— 


| Bank Administration 


By JAMES B. TRANT. Professor of Banking, and Dean 
College of Commerce, Louisiana State University 421 
pages, 629 oe ecece $3.50 
CLEARLY and concisely, this book covers the 

whole field of commercial bank organization, 
operation, and administration. 


4. Harvard Business School— 
Harvard Advertising Awards—1929 


Published for the Graduate School of Business Admuinis- 
tration, Harvard University 110 pages, Ori 
166 <Glustrations ... $2.50 

ERE is the official account, chiefly pictorial 

of the annual Harvard Advertising Awards 
for the year 1929. It is an authoritative execu- 
tive guide to current, effective advertising trends. 


5. Curtis— 
The Trusts and 
Economic Control 


By ROY E. CURTIS, Professor 
of mics, University of 
Missouri. 525 pages, 629. .$4.00 
PRESENT-DAY mergers, in- 
vestment trusts, bankers’ 
control, monopolies, cartels, 
and so on—including the 
“trusts” of earlier days, are 
here carefully scrutinized 
through the eyes of the 
leading informed writers and 
speakers in the field. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc. 
370 Seventh Avenue 
New York 





| McGraw-Hill Free Examination Coupon 





McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 
370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Send me, postpaid, for 10 days’ free examination 
the books checked 
Harvard Business Reports 9, $5.00 
World Minerals and World Politics, $2.06 
Bank Administration, $3.59 
Harvard Advertising Awards, 1929, $2.50 
Trusts and Economic Control, $4.00 
I agree to remit for the books or return them, post- 
paid, within 10 days of receipt, 
Name F 
Home Address 
City & State 
Position o06 paeeeses . 
Firm paved . B.W. 2-18-31 
(Books sent on approval in U. 8. and Canadas only.) 
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Relief Reflections 


THE dispute between the President and the 
Senate over the. best way to help farmers in 
Arkansas and elsewhere suffering from the con- 
sequences of drought and depression involves 
two important problems for American business. 
Whichever side, if either, has won the victory 
in the dispute, these problems remain unsolved, 
and they are likely to rise up to plague us again 
until they are. 

One is whether we are to devote public funds 
to private purposes, use money collected by 
taxation of certain groups to relieve distress of 
other groups caused by natural calamities, or 
by business depressions (also regarded as 
natural calamities), or by any circumstances 
making for economic inequalities, which are 
usually considered natural and inevitable when 
they do not happen to us. 

The President was right in his opposition to 
this principle, but he did not get as much sup- 
port from business as he deserved. The busi- 
ness community is apparently not quite sure of 
itself on this issue. It is easy to cite instances in 
which the public has been and is being taxed to 
aid special groups, and many business interests 
would be glad to get such aid if they could. 
is always hard to draw the line in such matters, 
and especially hard when business itself is on 
both sides of the line. 

Moreover, if business depression is an act of 
God, like drought, it is hard to draw the line 
between distressed farmers and unemployed 
city workers. The American way of meeting 
the one condition by private charity is perhaps 
proper and satisfactory, but it is an unpleasant 
and obviously inadequate way of meeting the 
other. The business community undoubtedly 
feels this, but so long as it does not find any 
alternative way of meeting the unemployment 
‘problem its objections to the use of public funds 
for this purpose are likely to be weakened, 
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especially in the eyes of the unemployed 1. And 
once the principle i is established in this matte, 
it will inevitably be extended to every son 
economic inequality which enough people fe 
to be an unnecessary hardship. 

A second, closely related but less obvyioys 
issue in this controversy is whether the goverp. 
ment is to become a source of credit when the 
private banking system does not function Prop. 
erly. The President and the Senate apparently 
agree that it is proper for the government to 
loan farmers money to buy food, as well . 
seed and feed; and it probably is, because ip 
Arkansas and other sections where farming js 
done largely on the tenant or cropper basis 
loans by landlords and banks for food are nor. 
mally part of the credit advanced for produc: 
tion. But in many other parts of the county 
and in many lines of business beside farming 
producers at least as solvent as Arkansas crop- 
pers are not able to obtain at reasonable rates 
credit with which to pay workers while their 
goods are being produced. 

If it is a question of principle there is ven 
little difference between loaning public funds 
to private persons and giving them away. But 
here again, as in the case of public support of 
the unemployed, the sound objections to the 
government's going into the banking business 
are likely to be greatly weakened in public 
opinion if private financial institutions are not 
able or willing to provide needed monetary 
facilities to all solvent borrowers at a price the 
are able to pay. 

It seems to be inescapable that where private 
business does not do something that is neces- 
sary, government will sooner or later be forced 
to do it whether we like it or not. We don't 
like it, and wé wish business didn’t like it a 
little harder, too. 
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